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NERAL LIBRA 


If a traveling salesman were to show a 
kine of jewelry to a new firm, the first 
question he would be asked is “ Where was 
this made ?" 


The reply woyld carry important infor- 
mation to the dealer. He would know that 
such a town would mean 10 Karat and such 
another town 14 Karat goods. 


That a line of advertising is made in 
Philadelphia, and bears the “Keeping Ever- 
lastingly At It” trademark, means some- 
thing to the well-informed—something of 
value to the advertiser, 


Look us up. Callusup. Start us up—for you. 





New York 


Philadelphia 
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THE BIRMINGHAM NEWS 
Smashes Records 


All Papers in South 


In Gain Made and in Volume of 











Advertising Carried in March, 1910 





@ Again The Birmingham News smashes all 
records—this time by achieving the enormous 
gain of 33 per cent, in volume of advertising 
carried in March over the same month last 
year. The gain was 136,794 lines—total for the 
month being 581,732 lines—nearly 70 per cent. 
more business than was carried by its afternoon 
contemporary. @ Here is the story in detail— 
truly a tale worth the telling: 


March, 1909 March, 1910 Gain 


LINES LINES LINES 


The Birmingham News ... 444,938 581,732 136,794 
The}Birmingham Age-Herald*t 361, "812 474, 232 112, 420 
The Birmingham Ledger . . 342, 412 400, 316 57, 904 


*These figures also include the beer and whiskey advertising 
carried by The Age-Herald, as follows: 18,158 lines in March, 
1909 and 15,638 lines in March, 1910. The Birmingham News 
does not accept this class of business. + The Age-Herald issues 
a Sunday also, against 26 publication days a month for The 
News. The gains of The News were made in face of substantial 
increase in rates, both foreign and local. 

The Birmingham News accepts advertising contracts on a dis- 
tinct guarantee that it has the largest circulation (23,000) of any 
morning, afternoon or Sunday newspaper printed in Alabama. 


The Birmingham News 


Population of Birmingham hee - eel Population of Birmingham 


1990 HAND, KNOX & CO. 19re 


38,500 a mee 143,500 


KANSAS CITY ATLANTA 
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THE STRONG REASONS 
WHY GOOD AGENTS 
SHOULD UNITE. 


DISORGANIZATION OF PRESENT SIT- 
UATION DETRIMENTAL TO ALL 
ADVERTISING INTERESTS — AGENT 
REPRESENTS BOTH PUBLISHER AND 
ADVERTISER — UNSTEADY NEWS- 
PAPER RATES AND INCONSEQUENT 
AGENTS—WHAT AGENTS’ ORGAN- 
IZATION MIGHT DO. 








[Note.—This article has been written 
by a prominent advertising agent, well 
known for his broad experience, and 
his words are written out of the closest 
hand-to-hand knowledge of the condi- 
tions he describes and the practical 
needs he delineates. So that he can- 
not be misunderstood, and so that the 
things he says and advocates shall stand 
purely on their merits, he desires to 
remain anonymous. ] 


I have been in the advertising 
business, as an advertising agent, 
for some years, and while I can- 
not say that I have reached that 
retrospective period when one’s 
memory has lost all its rough 
edges, I do feel that I have 
attained a sort of philosophical 
calm that permits me to discuss 
even the troubles of an advertis- 
ing agent without getting excited. 

In discussing the relations of 
advertising agencies to their 
clients, to the newspapers, to the 
magazines, and to one another, 
so many irritating and unsettled 
questions arise that one must 
needs have a whole lot of calm if 
the discussion is to be of any 
benefit. 

In the first place, there is the 
perennial question that bears on 
the status of the advertising 
agent. Does he represent the ad- 
vertiser, or does he represent the 
publisher? The publisher allows 
him a commission, but does that 


make him the publisher’s repre- 
the other hand, 


On 


sentative ? 
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the advertiser selects, as a matter 
of free choice, the agency that 
he thinks will give him the most 
satisfactory service. From: that 
point of view, it would seem that 
the advertising agent is a repre- 
sentative of the advertiser. These 
are the horns of a dilemma on 
which many well-meaning theor- 
ists have been impaled, but I 
think that, upon close examina- 
tion, it will be found that the 
horns of this particular dilemma 
are of tissue-paper, and quite 
harmless. 

The fact is that the status of 
the agent is not the resu't of 
any theoretical reasoning. It rep- 
resents the working out of the 
idea under practical conditions 
through several decades. The 
agent represents both the adver- 
tiser and the publication, and this 
twofold representation is busi- 
ness-like, and consistent with the 
purposes of advertising. He rep- 
resents the advertiser, undoubt- 
edly, for his success is bound up 
with that of his clients. He 
must make their advertising pay, 
and therefore he represents them 
in the truest sense. On the other 
hand, his services in developing 
advertising independently, using 
his own money and ability to 
that end, justify the commission 
that the periodicals allow. In 
that sense he is working for the 
publications, but as practically all 
the publications allow commis- 
sions—and the commission is 
about the same in all—the agent 
does not represent any one set 
of publications, but the whole 
field. 

There does not seem to me 
anything obscure in this, but the 
question is raised again and 
again, and valuable time must be 
consumed in talking it over. 
Why not settle it once for all? 
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Running along neck and neck 
with this question is its first 
cousin, which sounds about like 
this: Why not stop all the 
botheration about agencies and 
commissions by making a flat 
rate in all publications, without 
favor to anybody, so that any 
man, whether he has three dol- 
lars or three hundred thousand 
dollars to spend in advertising, 
could buy space at the same rate 
as any other man? 

I understand how some adver- 
tisers can take that point of view, 
but I have often wondered at the 
reasoning mechanism of the 
newspaper or magazine man who 
could be so blind to his own in- 
terests as to look at the matter 
in that light. 

Let us turn over the subject 
briefly, and examine it from vari- 
ous angles. 

The twenty-five leading agen- 
cies have no less than a thousand 
active solicitors and copy men 
constantly at work developing 
advertisers, and looking after 
their interests. These agencies 
create advertising in the biggest, 
broadest sense of the word cre- 
ate. They go to manufacturers 
who never dreamed of advertis- 
ing, and put the germ of adver- 
tising into them. They get a 
hearing in cases where a repre- 
sentative of a publication would 
not be listened to or believed, 
because a publication man repre- 
sents only one publication, and 
obviously he is out to get an or- 
der for space, while the agency 
has a selling plan designed to put 
money in the pockets of the man- 
ufacturer. This makes a tremen- 
dous difference. Now, when the 
manufacturer begins to advertise, 
the agent prepares all his copy 
and guarantees his credit with the 
publications. If he fails, the 
agency shoulders the loss. 

But the opponents of the pres- 
ent system say: “A flat rate 
would get rid of all inefficient 
agents. An advertising agency 
would then be employed by the 
advertiser just as a lawyer or an 
architect is employed. His com- 
pensation would be settled by 
agreement between the agent and 
his client, and would depend on 








the kind of service the agent 
would be willing to give.” Well 
let us see how that would work 
out. Let us suppose that an 
agent (under the conditions out- 
lined above) approaches the firm 
of Brown, Jones & Co. with a 
proposition to go into an adver- 
tising campaign. Brown, Jones & 
Co. do not know what an agate 
line is. They never considered 
advertising possible in their line 
of business. But the agent keeps 
hammering away, marshalling be- 
fore them all the results of ad- 
vertising experience, working out 
plans and getting up sketches, 
But after a while—let us suppose— 
Brown, Jones & Co. decide to try 
a year’s campaign, based on $25,- 
000 worth of space. Now, the 
question arises: What shall the 
advertising agent get for his 
services? He has already spent 
$500 developing the account, and 
he doesn’t see how he can con- 
duct the campaign for less than 
$2,500—or a stingy ten per cent 
of the appropriation. Brown, 
Jones & Co. are horror-stricken. 
Why, their chief bookkeeper, who 
has been with them ten years, 
does not get more than that, and 
here these advertising agents 
want that for writing some ad- 
vertisements, and giving advice. 
But finally they are persuaded, 
and sign a year’s contract. The 
advertising goes well, and they 
decide to spend more next year. 
But when next year rolls around 
they say to the agents: “We 
have learned a good deal, gen- 
tlemen. Now we know what 
publications to use, and our old 
advertisements will do, with a 
few changes, so we have decided 
to save your fees by placing our 
advertising direct.” After some 
experiences of that kind adver- 
tising agents would probably let 
the publications do all the de- 
velopment work. 

A general flat rate would mean 
fewer new advertisers each year; 
an immense increase in the so- 
liciting expense of all publica- 
tions; a large increase in their 
expense of bookkeeping and 
credit investigation; and a gen- 
eral demoralization of the adver- 
tising world. 
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A flat rate, with the abolition 
of commissions, adopted with the 
jdea of getting rid of inefficient 
agents, is a measure that reminds 
one of the Chinese method of 
cutting off a man’s head to stop 
his tooth from aching. There is 
an easier way than that. : 
The inefficient and irresponsible 
agent is one of the pests of the 
advertising world, though his 
operations are rather limited 
among the magazines. In the 
newspaper field he can be studied 
as a phenomenon in full career. 

A friend of mine—an_advertis- 
ing agent—is of the opinion that 
a man with about $200 in cash 
can rent desk room on Fifth 
avenue, New York, have some 
nice letterheads printed, with his 
own name as advertising agent 
on them, and send out orders 
broadcast to newspapers with the 
chances in favor of having fifty 
per cent of them accepted. I do 
not entirely agree with him, in 
his estimate of gullible news- 
papers, but I must. confess that 
the dailies are, as a whole, very 
disappointing in the support they 
give to worthy agencies as com- 
pared with the irresponsible kind. 

Any advertising agent, who has 
been in business long enough to 
have acquired a broad experience, 
knows that many of the smaller 
newspapers, especially in certain 
sections of the country, have no 
appreciation of the efforts of ad- 
vertising agents and no gratitude 
for the business that is developed 
for them. Consequently there is 
but little incentive in the agen- 
cies to throw business their way. 

I know of a case where an ad- 
vertising agent prevailed upon an 
advertiser to give up magazine 
advertising, and use newspapers. 
A list of two hundred dailies was 
prepared and the agent asked 
them all for rates. When the es- 
timate was made up it was car- 
ried to the advertiser, who said 
he would keep it for a week or 
so and look it over. At the end 
of that time he confronted the 
agent with an estimate of his 
own, on which more than half 
the newspapers were put down at 
a lower figure than the agent had 
given. In short, more than fifty 
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per cent of the newspapers had 
quoted lower rates to the adver- 
tiser than they had quoted to the 
agent, though they never would 
have had a dollar’s worth of the 
business without the agent’s ex- 
ertions in their behalf. 

I could give a dozen instances 
like this without going back more 
than a year or two. From this 
criticism the big city dailies ‘are 
excepted. They all—or nearly all 
—recognize the value of the 
agent’s work, and give him their 
loyal support. It is in towns of 
100,000 or less where newspaper 
rates seem to be an unknown 
quantity, varying like the wind, 
a quicksand without bottom. In 
this bog the irresponsible adver- 
tising agent revels. 

Then there is the cut-rate agent 
who takes business on any sort of 
basis. If an advertiser will not 
pay gross rates, then he tries to 
get ten per cent; and if that is 
not satisfactory, he takes five per 
cent, or three per cent. Such an 
agent doesn’t expect to give his 
clients any service, though he 
sometimes makes them think he 
does. He competes with agents 
who actually give service, who 
have highly paid men on their 
staffs, who labor steadily to 
make advertising pay. And in 
this unfair competition he is tac- 
itly supported by the publications 
—that is, they recognize the most 
notorious of rate-cutters and al- 
low them commissions. 

The rate-cutting agent must 
live somehow, and as his com- 
mission is not large enough for 
him to exist, he diligently culti- 
vates all kinds of underground 
methods of making a profit. It 
all finally comes from the pocket 
of the advertiser, of course. 

While we are on the subject of 
abuses in general, it is apropos 
to say a few words about the 
general practice of agencies of 
submitting a mass of sketches 
and copy to “an advertiser before 
his account is secured. It has al- 
ways seemed to me that this 
practice is absurd, but I must say 
that I do not see how it can be 
obviated, except by a rigid agree- 
ment among the agencies. 


(Continued on page 8.) 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s 


Editorials 


In The Outlook of April 2 
it was announced that Mr. 
Roosevelt would soon resume 
his editorial writing for The 
Outlook. The first editorial 
of the new series has been re- 
ceived. It is entitled “The 
Pigskin Library.” It deals not 
only with the books that Mr. 
Roosevelt took with him on his 
African trip but also with Dr. 
Eliot’s “Five-foot Shelf.” It 


appears in the issue of April 30. 


The Outlook 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Lectures 


THE SORBONNE LECTURE 


which was delivered in Paris on April 23, 
is printed in full in The Outlook dated 
April 30. 


THE NOBEL ADDRESS 


which will be delivered at Christiania on 
May 5, will appear in The Outlook dated 
May 7, which will be issued at noon on 


the day the address is delivered. 


THE BERLIN LECTURE 


to be given at the University of Berlin on 
May 12, will appear in The Outlook 
dated May 14 and issued at noon on the 
day of delivery. 


THE ROMANES LECTURE 


to be given at Oxford University on May 
18, will appear in The Outlook dated 
May 21 and issued at noon on the day 
of delivery. 


T ®¢ Outlook 
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It is absurd on the face of it. 
No agency can get up off-hand an 
advertising campaign worthy of 
consideration. You might as well 
ask a physician to write his pre- 
scription before he has’ studied 
the patient’s case. Good adver- 
tising is based on a careful and 
intimate study of the advertiser’s 
business. Any correspondence 
school student knows that. 

A certain advertiser who puts 
out about $8,000 worth of ad- 
vertising annually in national me- 
diums was called upon a few 
months ago by a solicitor for an 
agency. The advertiser was al- 
ready the client of a capable 
agent, but the solicitor’s business 
was to criticise, so he tore his 
competitor’s advertising into 
shreds. This, by the way, is sel- 
dom a difficult feat for a trained 
advertising man to do. If I were 
a betting man I would wager that 
I could interview any ten adver- 
tisers, selected at random, and 
make at least five of them thor- 
oughly dissatisfied with the copy 
they are running. 

But, to get back to the -sub- 
ject, the advertiser under discus- 
sion was made dissatisfied with 
his agent, and he not only asked 
the solicitor to submit a plan and 
copy, but called six other agents 
on the ’phone and asked them all 
to compete. All but one did com- 
pete, putting up expensive 
sketches and working out elab- 
orate plans. The combined cost 
of their competition was certainly 
not less than a hundred dollars 
apiece. Imagine all that expen- 
diture of time and money for an 
$8,000 account, which the pos- 
sessor is likely to lose next year. 

This is an example of the id- 
iotic competition that makes many 
an advertising agent sorry that 
he is in the business. 

Advertising agents are the most 
thoroughly isolated people, indi- 
vidually, in the world. The mag- 
azines are organized into a 
Quoin Club, the newspapers have 
their associations, and every pro- 
fession—such as the architects 
and lawyers—is, I think, organ- 
ized for the consideration of the 
problems that affect them all. 
But the advertising agents avoid 
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each other as they would avoid 
the plague. They are out of 
touch with one another, and their 
jealousy is only exceeded by the 
complete indifference with which 
they look upon the difficulties and 
trials of a brother agent. This 
in the face of the fact that the 
tendency of the modern world is 
distinctly toward combination and 
agreement. 

An organization of advertising 
agents, similar to the Quoin Club, 
or the A. N. P. A., and working 
hand in glove with these bodies, 
would undoubtedly accomplish 
some very desirable things. 

First: It would clearly define 
the qualifications that an agent 
must possess in order to get rec- 
ognition. These qualifications 
would have to include ample 
financial ability, knowledge of ad- 
vertising, and the ability to pro- 
duce copy and give service, and 
the possession of a sufficient num- 
ber of accounts to demonstrate 
clearly that the applicant wants 
to be a real advertising agent, 
not an advertiser’s salaried clerk. 

Second: It would eliminate cut- 
rate agents. 

Third: It could be used as a 
hammer to drive some practical 
facts into the heads of cut-rate 
publishers. 

Fourth: It would tend to put 
competition between agents on a 
saner basis, and reduce the ex- 
cessive expense of competition. 

Fifth: The tendency of such an 
organization would be to pro- 
mote the cause of good adver- 
tising in general, and create a 
better feeling all around. 

These ideas are put forth with 
humility and misgiving. They 
represent a faraway ideal, but 
progress is made by keeping one’s 
eyes on the horizon. 

It is only fair to say, at the 
close of this screed of trouble, 
that, after all, conditions are im- 
proving slowly. The whole ad- 
vertising business is rising to a 
higher plane. Advertising pays 
better than it did ten years ago— 
copy is better—there are fewer 
cut-rate propositions—and fewer 
irresponsible agents. But prog- 
ress is slow, and a little con- 
certed action would help a lot. 
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DICTATED 


2! Columns Display Foreign Advertising Left Out 


Hand, Knox & Co., 
All Offices. 
Gentlemen :— 

During January, February and March, 1910, we printed 
1171.5 columns of foreign display advertising. This is 343 
columns more than we printed the same quarter in 1909. It 
is 448.6 columns more than The News printed. It is 7.5 
columns more than The News and Times combined printed. 

Of total advertising we printed 2029.7 columns more, for 
the quarter just ended, than did The Rocky Mountain News. 
The gap between these two papers in 1909 was 1672.7 col- 
umns. The total advertising we printed the first quarter of 
this year was 7566 columns. 

We printed 190 columns more advertising during the week 
that ended yesterday than The Rocky Mountain News print- 
ed. Of these columns 87 were local display and 37 foreign 
display. 

And again, this foreign business amounts to more in space 
than The News and Times combined, the difference being 
614 columns. 

And what is worse we had to leave out 244 columns of 
display Foreign stuff today, rather than increase the size 
of the paper. 

The Weekly of this week is also full and running over, 
and the editor hollering for more space and to leave some- 
thing out. 

I think I told you a week ago that the paid circulation of 
The Weekly is now in excess of 72,000 copies. Well, it is 
still getting better. 

Yours very truly, 


THE DENVER POST. 


By De hf 
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THE REALITY OF SUGGES- 
TION IN ADVERTISING. 





DISAGREEABLE PICTURES AND IDEAS 
REACT INEVITABLY UPON THE AD- 
VERTISER—A CURRENT EXAMPLE 
—THE ILLOGICAL CONNECTION BE- 
TWEEN THE ARTICLE AND THE 
FEARS PLAYED UPON. 





By F. Irving Fletcher. 
Advertising Manager, Thompson-Star- 
rett Company, New York 

We have heard a great deal 
lately about the power of sug- 
gestion. It is immaterial that it 
is an old theory. It remains that 
the thinking portion of the pub- 
lic is now giving it more than 
passing attention. 

Advertising, in a large sense, 
is the power of suggestion. True, 
it is not all suggestion, for the 
slap-stick and the club still sur- 
vive. But this is a free country, 
the depredations of rich male- 
factors notwithstanding. We shall 
never arrive anywhere so long 
as we split straws. Advertis- 
ing, then, is the power of sug- 
gestion, varying often in the 
method of its application, but 
none of it so widely dissimilar 
from the average as to need dis- 
section here. Indeed, advertising 
is the power of suggestion mul- 
tiplied indefinitely, but certainly 
by two. 

“Tootle’s Tooth Paste is a 
toothsome dentifrice.” That you 
say suggests Tootle. Yes, but it 
does more than that. It sug- 
gests Tootle and tooth paste. 
Cleanliness is next to godliness, 
and since there are those who are 
not godly, is it not equally true 
that there are those who are not 
as clean as they might be? You 
may not like this analysis, but 
the fact remains that in a world 
which contains a billion people 
there are those who are cleanly, 
those who are godly, those who 
are both, and those who are 
neither. Tootle, therefore, is a 
star performer. He not only 
sweetens the breath, hardens the 
gums and sanitates the bicuspids, 
but by educating such as have 
heretofore looked upon cleanli- 
ness as an extravagance and a 
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waste of time, he thereby be- 
comes a benefactor to the race, 

Ergo, advertising is the power 
of suggestion multiplied by two, 
Perhaps we have arrived so far 
rather flippantly, but there js 
really no excuse for it. The 
toothbrush came before the tele- 
phone—let us hope—and it is cer- 
tainly not less in importance as 
a civilizing influence. 

But we have gone somewhat 
afield from what we had in mind 
when starting out. Rubbers, that 
is the subject of my story. The 
Boston Rubber Company, which 
doubtless makes a reputable ar- 
ticle, is employing rather ques- 
tionable methods to facilitate 
sales. One of its most recent 
subway ads is a pathetic bedside 
picture of a boy, presumably at 
the point of death, while a doctor, 
watch in hand, and a third per- 
son, apparently the boy’s mother, 
stand waiting for the end. Of 
course they may not be waiting 
for the end. The ad doesn’t say 
so, but it suggests it! The lad’s 
plight is obviously the result of 


not wearing Boston Rubbers. 
And whilst the writer never 
wears rubbers, and has _ never 


had pneumonia, it is fair to con- 
jecture, of course, that the ab- 
sence of the former often ac- 
counts for the prevalence of the 
latter. 

Another subway ad of the Bos- 
ton Rubber Company depicts a 
hospital ward, containing as many 
cots as can be crowded into two 
feet of display, on each of which 
some poor devil is paying the 
penalty for not wearing Boston 
Rubbers. It is a very refreshing 
picture. There’s a nurse or two 
in the foreground, and_ the 
patients look so very ghostly and 
worn that it seems hardly pos- 
sible for them to keep from fall- 
ing out of the picture into the 
laps of subway passengers. The 
wonder is that they stand the 
whirr and the jar of travel, to 
say nothing of the rush hours. 

To the most casual observer 
this sort of advertising is any- 
thing but pleasing. It is mor- 
bid, fear-inducing and _ instinct 
with suggestion to the thousands 
who read it. It conjures up men- 
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tal pictures of pain and suffering 
and death. It casts the sickly hue 
of disease over normal minds. 
It plagues the mentality with im- 
aginary ills, and, so far as the 
writer is concerned, has never 
served any purpose but to remind 
him of lotions and liniments. 

None of this is to say that the 
ads in question will give pneu- 
monia to him who reads. They 
may sell rubbers. They obviously 
do. But a man ploughing through 
the rain and mud and heeled with 
a pair of Boston Rubbers would 
be a much more attractive pic- 
ture and should sell more rub- 
bers. The tendency of some ad- 
vertisers to’ employ disease as 
an argument for sales and a ve- 
hicle for profit is a reprehensible 
practice. It is tantamount to 
selling goods under false pre- 
tences. You can wear rubbers 
and die of pneumonia. You can 
discard rubbers and die of old 
age. All that can conscientiously 
be said in favor of rubbers is that 
they are a safeguard against wet 
feet and the possible conse- 
quences. 

It is certain that such adver- 
tising makes morbid reading. I 
do not for a moment imply that 
the perusal of it will give a man 
pneumonia, but isn’t it bad 
enough that lots of people get 
pneumonia, without an unpleas- 
ant poster-reminder of what may 
happen to us? And if an adver- 
tiser will talk pneumonia, isn’t 
that sufficient? Or is it neces- 
sary that he should take me to 
the bedside and show me the 
pallid faces of the suffering? 

I have said that Tootle’s Tooth 
Paste suggests both Tootle and 
paste, and it is no less true that 
“Boston Rubbers” suggest both 
the name of that particular brand 
of rubber and also of rubbers 
themselves. That power of sug- 
gestion is mutually profitable to 
him who sells and to him who 
reads. The power of suggestion 
that inheres in a hospital or a 
death-bed scene, however, quite 
regardless of how it serves its 
purpose from the- standpoint of 
sales, is a power for ill, since it 
is reminding the reader of some- 
thing he can well afford to for- 
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get. One may decline to attach 
much significance to the instances 
here cited, but even if the theory 
of suggestion is a humbug, there 
is still lacking justification for 
dishing up disease as a selling 
argument. 

Such advertisements as_ those 
referred to are a species of coer- 
cion. Substantially they offer the 
alternative of rubbers or death, 
which is quite the reverse of 
what Patrick Henry had in 
mind!! 

a SS 

TRUER WORDS WERE NEVER 

SPOKEN. 


G. W. Topp & Company, 
MAKERS OF THE PROTECTOGRAPH. 
Rocuester, April 18, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In line with the Little Schoolmas- 
ter’s commendable stand for honesty 
in advertising, isn’t it worth while to 
consider the ethical aspect of one of 
the help wanted ads in your issue of 
April 18th? Subject of debate as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas, It is immoral for a pub- 
lisher to knowingly accept an adver- 
tisement offering for sale goods that are 
not as represented; 

Be it Resolved, That it is equally 
immoral for him to accept an adver- 
tisement offering to purchase some- 
thing that he (the publisher) knows 
cannot be had at the price or on the 
terms stipulated by the advertiser. 

Here we have a prospective employer 
offering to hire a ‘“‘high-class inside 
man,” ‘“‘capable of editing a monthly 
house organ,” “to enlarge field organ- 
ization selling to strictly high-class trade 
in the United States and other coun- 
tries,” “to direct follow-up system,” 
“compile statistics for advertising pur- 
poses,” and “arrange for district adver- 
tising.”’ 

All for “$25 per week to start.” 

Just think of the different kinds of 
ability here required in one human 
package, and all for the price of a first- 
rate machinist. 

The saddest part being that the ad- 
vertiser is going to be overwhelmed 
with tenders from chaps who need the 
$25 and are willing to let the boss 
take a chance on the possibility that 
they will be able to earn it. 

J..W. Sperare, 
Advertising Manager. 


oo = 


Automobile manufacturers are main- 
taining in New York an office devoted 
to the propagation of literature aim- 
ing at better roads throughout the rural 
districts of the country. One of these 
agents, in a recent number of Motor, 
had an article showing how with motor 
wagons the average hauls of merchan- 
dise and farm truck could be greatly 
lengthened, to the consequent reduc- 
tion of cost of food, 
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| W. H. Black 
ith 


wit 
“Hampton’s” 


I have cast in my lot with 
“‘Hampton’s’’ because—paraphras- 
ing the immortal words of Mr. Post 
—‘‘there are reasons. ”’ 


One reason is that ‘“‘ Hampton’s”’ 
circulation has increased over 2,600% 
in four years (has been multiplied 
nearly 27 times since May, 1906). 

Magazines with growing circula- 
tion get maximum results for Ad- 
vertisers. 

More about ‘‘reasons’”’ later on. 


Manager of Advertising 
66 West 35th Street, New York 


F. W. THURNAU 
Western Advertising Manager 
Hartford Building, Chicago 
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eci¢ ‘Low Summer Rates 
Iced Prices Next Four Months 


a $3.00 a Line for June, July, August 
> $4.00 a Line Special September Rate 


| To encourage liberal advertising through the hard-times summer 
which followed the panic of October, 1907, COMFORT offered the above 

CLE special low rates for the summer and September of 1908 with a guarantee 
8 of circulation in excess of a million copies in each of those four months ; 
last year our advertisers claimed the same concessions on the ground of 

ed af the previous year's precedent; thus being committed to this policy, we 
hine. announce the same special low rates with same circulation guarantee for 


the corresponding four months of 1910. 


Reduction Also in Large Space Rates 
for Summer and September Business 


These substantial reductions below COMFORT’S regular rate of $5.00 
an agate line offer the largest publicity value in sight for the next four 
months, and make advertisers happy. 


All indications point to better trade the coming summer than has 
been known for ten years. 


Can you afford to resign your share of it to enterprising competitors 
who profit by COMFORT’S favorable summer rates and high quality circu- 
lation to drum the summer trade and win the best of it ? 





COMFORT'S advertising patronage the last eight months has been the 
largest ever,—because COMFORT'S ads pay best. 


COMFORT is the Best All-the-Year Puller 
Because it has the Most Farmer Readers 


June forms close May 16. Order early through any reliable agency, or send direct to 


Wew York Office : 1105 Flatiron Bidg. W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. Chicage Office: 1635 Marquette Bidg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative Augusta, Maine FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 


Bargain in Sight 
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THE A. N. P. A. AS A WATCH 
DOG OF CREDIT 
AND AGENTS. 
MULTITUDINOUS CROP OF AGENTS 
WHO FOUNDER THEMSELVES AND 
ADVERTISERS ON THE ROCK OF 
SPLIT COMMISSIONS—HOW THEY 
ORIGINATE—FORECASTING CREDITS 

—WORK FOR CHEAPER PAPER. 





The credit protection work of 
the A. N. P. A. thtows some 
curious sidelights on the advertis- 
ing business. 

The advertiser and the agent 
who, deliberately or involuntar- 
ily, fail to pay must be guarded 
against for the sake of advertis- 
ing in general and publishers in 
particular. 

There are two classes of such 
undesirable agents—those who are 
the tool of some designing and 
fraudulent advertiser, unable to 
secure a reputable agent, and 
those who are themselves either 
intentionally fraudulent or without 
ability and capital, who are shav- 
ing commissions down to frac- 
tions of a cent, and who are fail- 
ing to pay publishers. 

The A. N. P. A. may place the 
ban upon an agent who has 
crossed the dead line, and he may 
vanish from sight. Next month, 
in a far-off city, under an impos- 
ingly incorporated title, may be 
the same incompetent pretender ! 

He will frequently ask for fur- 
ther credit, on the ground that his 
incorporated state makes him sure 
of paying bills. The answer to 
such always is: “Pay your old 
obligation and your petition for 
credit will be then considered.” 

When an order comes to pub- 
lishers from an “advertising 
agent,” on an imposing letterhead, 
far too many publishers lull their 
qualms about his_responsibilit 
and “take a chance.” The A. N. 
P, A. is working to organize the 
business on a basis which will 
eliminate these agents, and it is 
a pretty hard job. 

How do these agents originate? 
Who are they? 

Here is an actual instance which 
will throw light on the motives 
and circumstances which originate 
many of these agencies. One day, 


in a large and reputable agency, a 
forwarding clerk, a bright young 
man with a sharp but short busi- 
ness sight, took aside one of the 
copy writers and held a whispered 
conference. “We have just turned 
down a medical advertiser because 
we couldn’t cut rates. I was out 
to lunch with him to-day, and he 
says if he can find the agency that 
will place his business at 3% per 
cent. he’ll sign up at once. He 
spends $120,000 a year, and more 
every year, and he knows a couple 
of other accounts he could also 
swing at that rate.” 

“What’s all this to me?” asked 
the copy writer; and then the for- 
warding clerk unfolded the 
scheme to start an agency. The 
copy writer — like many copy 
writers who long to have their 
own business—listened to the 
siren song, and another agency 
was born, semi-incompetent, finan- 
cially wobbly, and wholly a non- 
creative parasite. 

Even those agents who are 
within the none-too-tightly-drawn 
bars of admission are prey to the 
elements that disintegrate agen- 
cies. The business of the A. N. 
P. A. is to protect credits, and at 
this task it boasts of exceptional 
skill. It asserts that no failure in 
many years has not been fore- 
casted in ample time. 

A debtor of any publisher in 
the association has to be clever 
and nimble if he evades his obliga- 
tions. His escape lies in business 
suicide, or a throwing up of 
hands, signified by a petition in 
bankruptcy. Thousands of dollars 
are annually saved members by 
the early receipt of exact informa- 
tion about the credits of agents 
and advertisers. The moment the 
manager, who has his ear close 
to the ground all the time, 
hears a sound, or sees a symptom 
that indicates a growing inability 
to meet obligations on the part of 
an agent, that moment a spry little 
bulletin goes speeding to every 
A. N. P. A. publisher. After that 
the publisher takes risks with his 
eyes open if he longer accepts ad- 
vertising from the doubtful 
source. And the irritating part is 
that so many of these agents get 
their ads in, despite warnings, 
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“The moment an agency repeat- 
edly passes cash discounts,” says 
Manager Palmer, “we know that 
the danger signal is out; for why 
should a thoroughly _ solvent 
agency fail to make the clear 
profit of the discount? We know 
exactly the minimum cost to run 
an agency worth the name, and 
we can figure just about where 
an agent stands. 


AGENT AND ADVERTISER SHIP- 
WRECKED BY SPLIT COMMISSIONS. 


“The split commission,’ says 
Mr. Palmer, “has been a more fre- 
quent cause for the failure of both 
agent and advertiser than any 
other thing. It is impossible for 
an agent to make money or stay 
in business and give any service 
to an advertiser below a certain 
figure. An agent who gives no 
service to the advertiser ruins the 
advertiser in time by his repres- 
sive policies. He can’t help the 
advertiser grow, and many adver- 
tisers who have done advertising 
through the chronic split commis- 
sion agent, giving no attention to 
advertising service, are now prej- 
udiced lastingly against all adver- 
tising. The agent cannot possibly 
deliver service that he isn’t paid 
for, and for want of that service, 
failure comes to many advertisers 
in their campaigns—either failure 
or crippled returns which do not 
top the full possibilities.” 

The number of advertisers 
themselves who attempt to place 
business direct, and swindle the 
newspapers is quite large. Land 
advertisers, stock-selling syndi- 
cates, mushroom manufacturing 
propositions—an endless company 
—get investigated by the A. N. 
P. A. and are frequently prevent- 
ed from placing advertising. 

One financial advertiser, not so 
long ago, moved from hotel to 
hotel in a foxy effort to evade the 
relentless collection service of the 
A. N. P. A., and finally made his 
last stand in an obscure part of 
Brooklyn, but he was_ tracked 
down nevertheless. He had put 
up a front that led newspapers to 
believe his concern occupied big 
suites of offices and was backed 
by plenty of capital, but he did 
not get away with it—not quite! 
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The paper situation will also be 
well at the front in the topics to 
be threshed out. The members of 
the A. N. P. A. have been im- 
mensely encouraged at the im- 
provement its committee has 
worked in the paper market. Their 
present condition is freedom when 
compared with the bondage under 
which they secured their supply of 
print paper not more than five or 
six years ago. It is a matter of 
painful memory that, in 1904, a 
newspaper publisher was never 
sure whether the paper manufac- 
turers would see fit to fill his 
order or not. Any A. N. P, A. 
member will tell you of the time 
that he has asked three or four 
mills, perhaps, to quote him prices 
upon various grades of paper. 
Would those mills always quote 
him? Not much! If the pub- 
lisher didn’t like it he could print 
his paper on cotton sheeting! 

But the publishers, as an organ- 
ization, pressed a button which set 
some wheels in motion. Its com- 
mittee on paper compiled all sorts 
of data and plunged into the task 
of trying to induce the law- 
makers at Washington to “let up.” 
The tariff was lowered and the 
Aldrich-Payne schedule set the 
mark at $3.75 instead of $6. This 
helped. The mills no longer pre- 
dicted that the price of print pa- 
per, “because of the scarcity” 
(superinduced, it may be re- 
marked, by shipments abroad) 
would ultimately reach 3 cents 
a pound. 

The publishers are now paying 
2.15 cents a pound. They do not 
consider themselves unreasonable 
in looking for a still lower price. 

The A. N. P. A. committee on 
paper, of which John Norris, of 
New York, is chairman, is with- 
out doubt one of the hardest 
working committees in the United 
States. 

The service rendered by the or- - 
ganization to its members is in- 
dicated by increase in six years in 
the number of inquiries and 
claims handled by the New York 
office. In 1904 the inquiries 
amounted to 2,800 and the claims 
to 1,300. In the year just ending 
the inquiries totaled 9,000, and 
the claims handled 6,000. 
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THE “INSURGENT MOVE- 
MENT” FOR A STRONG- 
ER A. N: P. A. 


DISSATISFACTION IN RANKS-—-FIRMER 
STAND URGED FOR NEEDED REFORMS 
IN RATES AND AGENCY RECOGNI- 
TION—FRANK SEAMAN’S VIEWS. 





Does the A. N. P. A. once a 
year gather at New York just for 
a jolly good time and to swear 
eternal fidelity to vows of business 
reforms which members individ- 
ually forget promptly on arriving 
home ? 

It has been a jest for years 
that this was the situation; but, 
as the need for readjustment of 
business relations in advertising 
becomes keener and keener, the 
matter has passed the point of 
jesting. 

Why have not the urgent re- 
forms, admitted on every hand to 
be necessary for their own prohit, 
been carried out by more publish- 
ers? Is it becoming an issue that 
a broader and firmer administra- 
tion of the A. N. P. A. sphere of 
action should be brought about? 

There is plenty of dissatisfac- 
tion evident within the organiza- 
tion; while agents and adver- 
tisers have time and again de- 
plored the slow advance to the 
policies which they believe must 
come before newspaper advertis- 
ing will attain the measure of 
its possibilities. 

There is an “insurgent move- 
ment” within the ranks of the A. 
N. P. A., and a number of prom- 
inent publishers are endeavoring 
to secure action on important mat- 
ters. It is known that the Phila- 
delphia North American resigned 
from membership because dis- 
satisfied. 

The strongest critics of the A. 
N. P. A., however, are advertisers 
and agents who, though they 
sometimes seemingly profit by the 
cutting of rates and commissions, 
are far-sighted enough to see that 
they, as well as the publisher, suf- 
fer by lax organization and busi- 
ness method. 

Frank Seaman, of Frank Sea- 
man, Inc., believes that the A. N. 
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P. A. might do a very big work 
for publishers and for the entire 
advertising business if it would 
accomplish the elimination of the 
horde of split commission agents 
and put rates on an equitable, 
one-price basis. 

“Nothing could illustrate this 
need for effective action on the 
part of the A. N. P. A. more 
than the experience of Forsythe & 
Co., advertisers of waists. They 
were spending $10,000 to $20,000 a 
year in the newspapers, placing it 
on a low rate commission basis, 
They said that they were doing 
this advertising purely to keep 
their name before the public, and 
looked for no particular results, 

“We finally were given the ac- 
count temporarily on a full com- 
mission service basis, and have 
kept it since. Forsythe & Co. are 
now spending $60,000 to $80,000 in 
the newspapers. In other words, 
publishers are now receiving $4 to 
every dollar they received before 
—and they have no bother about 
credits. 

“Advertisers are being killed 
right and left by the failure of 
publishers to stand firm. Why 
don’t the A. N. P. A. take de- 
cisive action and require some 
standard of service from agents? 
Advertising must suffer as long as 
agents’ competition is on commis- 
sions, not service. 

“Especially in New York City 
the situation is aggravating, be- 
cause of the recognition of agents, 
who are commission splitters of 
the unproductive, objectionable 
type. I have no doubt that if the 
A. N. P. A. took steps for their 
own protection by eliminating this 
class of agent, 75 per cent of the 
‘agents’ now in the field would dis- 
appear. 

“One trouble is that many pub- 
lishers have their rates too high 
and they know it. When they are 
made an offer amounting to a cut 
in their rates they accept it, know- 
ing that it is a good price anyway. 
Circulation guarantees must be 
more widely adopted. Not only 
some newspapers but some maga- 
zines need this advice. A maga- 
zine failed recently which didn’t 
have a fourth of its claimed cir- 
culation.” 
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Automobile Inquiries 
Cost Twenty-eight Cents 


apiece from his advertisement in FARM AND HOME, says 
one of our automobile advertisers, and the high percentage 
of sales surprises him. It isn’t surprising, for the above pic- 


ture of one of our subscribers—who is not an exception, but 
representative of all—shows they are buying the expensive 
things that are advertised in 


FARM 4 AIOME 


That twice-a-month farm paper that carries the best known 
general, as well as agricultural advertisers. Not only agri- 
cultural necessities—but luxuries that even fairly well-to-do 
city people cannot afford today, are being sold to the wealthy, 
— farmers and their families who comprise our guar- 
anteed 


500,000 Circulation 


Our readers are farmers who are spending as well as 
making money. Let us send you our book of views taken at 
random, showing how they live, what they are buying. We 
guarantee our advertisers and accept no medical, financial or 
doubtful ones, so you get our readers’ confidence at once. 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


439 Lafayette Street 1°57 W. Worthington St. 1448 Marquette Bldg 
New York City Springfield, Mass. Chicago, Ill, 
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NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 
MAKE THEIR ANNUAL 
PILGRIMAGE TO A. N. 

P. A. CONVEN- 
TION. 


PRESS AGENTS, PAPER, RATES AND 
LABOR CONDITIONS, ETC., AFFORD 
PLENTY OF MATERIAL FOR DISCUS- 
SION—HILLIS, ADE, WILSON AND 
GAYNOR THE ANNUAL DINNER 
SPEAKERS—NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
PAST YEAR — ASSOCIATED PRESS 
MEETS AT SAME TIME, 








The publishers are “in town,” 
for their annual American News- 
paper Publishers Association Con- 
vention, April 27th, 28th and 2oth. 

This means, traditionally, the 
pilgrimage from all over this 
country and Canada of that vastly 
important body of men which con- 
trols the editorial and advertising 
destinies of most of the leading 
newspapers, and whose voice and 
opinions are immensely powerful 
in affairs. 

The famous names in journal- 
ism, the successful editors and 
successful publishers and_ busi- 
ness managers, with their foreign 
advertising representatives and 
their guests, the agents and adver- 
tisers, are engaged in their famous 
once-a-year social confab about 
mutual troubles and mutual in- 
terests, and they will meet, in 
the famous Waldorf - Astoria 
banquet hall, at the dinner which 
has been called the most bril- 
liant banquet held annually in 
New York city and the country. 

The constant increase in the 
membership of the A. N. P. A. 
the past year and the important 
questions which are confronting 
newspaper publishers are likely to 
mark the 1910 meeting as one of 
the most noteworthy of the career 
of this organization, which began 
in 1887, and was incorporated in 


“f 

Wise publishers have learned 
that it is senseless to attempt to 
cope alone with the serious dif- 
ficulties that attend the putting 
out of a newspaper. A growing 
understanding of this has brought 
new members steadily into the 
fold the past year, and by the time 
the convention is called to order 
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it is likely that the papers repre- 
sented will number a round three 
hundred. 

The proceedings are scheduled 
to last three days, April 27th, 
28th and 29th. The Associated 
Press and the Daily Newspaper 
Club held their annual meeting 
April 26th. 

The social feature of the week 
—and, as usual, the grand occa- 
sion of the entire convention— 
will be the joint banquet of the 
A. N. P. A. and the Associated 
Press on the evening of April 
28th. Herman Ridder, of the New 
Yorker Staats Zeitung, will in- 
troduce the toastmaster, N. C. 
Wright, of the Cleveland Leader, 
The speakers as arranged will be 
Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D., of 
Brooklyn; Woodrow Wilson, of 
Princeton University; William J. 
Gaynor, mayor of New York, and 
George Ade, the humorist. These 
lames give assurance of an even- 
ing well worth while to all the 
members, but it is hinted that un- 
less the visitors desire to miss 
one of the most entertaining fea- 
tures of the week, they should be 
in their seats in the grand bali- 
room promptly at 6.30, the hour 
set for the beginning of the 
banquet. Those who have this 
affair in hand are making a great 
show of mystery about it, and 
their evident confidence that they 
will be able to “deliver the goods” 
with their curtain raiser has 
sharpened anticipations for the 
affair. 

Officers of the A. N. P. A, for 
the ensuing year will be elected at 
Friday’s session to succeed Her- 
man Ridder, president; Bruce 
Haldeman, of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, vice-president; 
Elbert H. Baker, of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, secretary, and Wil- 
liam J: Pattison, of the New York 
Evening Post, treasurer. 

The following new members 
joined the A. N. P. A. in the past 


year: 


Leavenworth, Kan., Times. 
Springfield, Mo., Leader. 
Ottawa, Can., Journal. 
Birmingham, Ala., Ledger. 
Kingston, N. Y., Freeman. 
Louisville, Ky., Evening Post. 
Scranton, Pa., Times. 
Montreal, Can., La Patrie. 
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Youngstown, Ohio, Telegram. 
Botlend, Vt., Herald. 

Mobile, Ala., Register, 

Williamsport, Pa., Grit. 

San Antonio, Tex., at and Gazette. 
Calgary, Can., Herald. 

Toledo, Ohio, Blade. 

Vancouver, Can., News-Advertiser. 
Kansas City, Mo., Post. 

Vancouver, Can., World. |. 

Spokane, Wash., Inland Daily Herald. 
Burlington, Iowa, Hawk-Eye. 
Montreal, Can., La Presse. 
Evansville, Ind., Journal-News. 

‘ Butte, Mont., Evening News. 
Columbus, Ohio, State Journal. 
Jackson, Mich., Patriot. 

Boise, Idaho, Idaho Statesman. 
Johnstown, Pa., Tribune. 


The Associated Press elected 
its directors Tuesday. The terms 
of five directors expire this year; 
these vacancies, with two others 
caused by death and retirement, 
will be filled. The directors whose 
terms are up this year are: Frank 
B. Noyes, Albert J. Barr, Pitts- 
burgh Post; Charles W. Knapp. 
St. Louis Republic; Clark Howell, 
Atlanta Constitution, and M. H. 
‘de Young, San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Matters that will engage atten- 


tion will be the changing of hours ' 


of publication by members with a 
view to. bettering conditions, 
changes in the rules and the by- 
laws, inspection of reports, ete. 
For the first time in many years 
there was more than one candi- 
date for each directorship, each 
backed by determined supporters. 


———- +08 — 


CHANGES IN BIRMINGHAM 
NEWS. 





Victor H. Hanson, who recently se- 
cured control of the Birmingham News, 
has been making some _ important 
changes, with a view to increasing that 
newspaper’s power in its field. The 
News is already regarded as one of the 
best newspaper in the entire South, but 
Mr. Hanson proposes to make it still 
greater. To this end he is surrounding 
himself with an able staff, the member- 
ship of which now includes: James R. 
Hornaday, who becomes associate edi- 
tor; T. Buford Goodwin, managing edi- 
tor; Lorenzo F. Woodruff, formerlv 
with the Chicago Inter-Ocean, sporting 
editor, Albert Hanson, manager foreign 
advertising; Cleve W. Upchurch, man- 
ager local advertising; John T. Toler, 
circulation manager. 

he officers of. the company are: Vic- 
tor H. Hanson, president and publisher; 
Frank P. Glass, vice-president and edi- 
tor; James S. Vance, secretary, and 
Thomas J. Heflin, treasurer. 





AEN ACRE: SIRES 
The Standard — for Business Sta- 


tionery—“‘Look for the Water-mark” 





HERE can be no 
stronger proof of the 
worth: of an article 
than the fact that it is 
widely imitated. Makers 
of bond paper have imitated 
both the name and quality of 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


It still remains the standard, 
correct in every particular. 
For business or men’s social 
correspondence Old Hamp- 
shire Bond meets every 
requirement of the most 
exacting man. 


Let us send you the OLD 
HAMPSHIRE BOND Book of 
Specimens. It contains sugges- 
tive specimens of letterheads and 
other business forms, printed, 
lithographed and engraved, on 
the white and fourteen colors of 
OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND. 
Write for it on your -present let- 
terhead. 





Hampshire Paper Co. 


The only paper makers in the 
world making bond paper exclu- 
sively. Makers of Old Hampshire 
Bond, “The Stationery of a Gen- 
tleman,”’ and also Old Hampshire 
Bond Typewriter Paper and Man- 
uscript Covers, 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Made “A Little Better than Seems Nec- 
essary’—“‘Look for the Water-mark” 
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THE A. N. P. A. SIEGE ON 
THE PRESS AGENTS. 





PUBLISHERS AND THEIR “SLEUTHS” 
HOT ON THE TRAIL OF THE FREE 
NOTICE SEEKER—SYSTEM OF NOTi- 
FICATION—SOME -OF THE WILES 
AND SUBTERFUGES ENCOUNTERED 
—ADVERTISING AFFECTED. 





If anybody thought that the 
newspaper publishers were simply 
“talking” when last year ‘they 
affirmed that they were through 
with the press agent, this past 
year’s practical application of the 
“talk” will convince. 

PRINTERS’ INK, about two years 
ago, on its own initiative, at a 
time when the press agent was 
flourishing like a green bay tree, 
and when the majority of pub- 
lishers had notions that the print- 
ing of such free readers and press 
agent features encouraged adver- 
tisers, began a forceful campaign 
to awaken both publishers and ad- 
vertisers to the fundamental fals- 
ity and undermining character of 
it all. 

Since then publisher after pub- 
lisher has courageously and abso- 


lutely put up the bars. Last year 
Don Seitz, of the New York 
World, announced vehemently 


that after a certain day press 
agent graft of all kinds would be 
“chopped off at the neck like a 
chicken.” 

The press agent nuisance is “in 
for it” good and hard now all 
over the country. The variety of 
this hide-and-seek publicist, with 
his liking for working in the dark 
and crowding into news columns 
with advertising matter on the sly, 
or even boldly demanding it as 
an auxiliary part of his display 
advertising contract, or on the 
strength of advertising relations, 
has been innumerable. Efforts 
have, time and again, been 
made to squelch the purloining 
press agent, but, headed off in one 
direction, he has slid like a 
shadow from another. There is 
scarcely a publisher in the A. N. 
P. A. who cannot recall the morn- 
ing or evening when he has 
scanned his paper and has used 
language demanding asterisks 
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upon seeing an item that had out- 
generalled his defensive skill, 

Out of a commonsense delibera- 
tion upon this state of affairs by 
publishers, there is high hope that 
some new and adequate defense 
will be devised. The A. N. P. A. 
Convention this week is taking up 
the question very seriously. For 
several years on discovering any 
new press agent game working, 
many publishers have quickly 
tipped off the manager, L. B, 
Palmer, in New York, who has, in 
turn, notified the other members, 
But there are still many papers 
whose fences are not yet proof 
against the intruder. 

What irks the organization most 
is that reputable advertisers and 
agents show no shame in trying 
to “put something over” them by 
the press agent route. What is 
termed an especially rank speci- 
men of this kind is the recent en- 
deavor of an association of build- 
ing material makers to secure un-, 
paid for publicity. It came to 
light that printed letters were 
being sent by the association of- 
ficers to members, urging them to 
use every effort they could to 
secure publication in their local 
papers of the matter attached. 
The stuff attached was written, 
headed and sub-headed to look 
like real news. 

It was a very “foxy” effort, and 
as such deserves somewhat de- 
tailed attention. The chief head- 
ing announced the forming of an 
organization; the sub-heads were: 
“Safe and Sane Building Their 
Slogan,” and “Frightful Fire- 
losses and Their Remedy Dis- 
cussed in Their Convention at 
Pittsburg.” The “news” part of the 
article masqueraded with this 
opening sentence. “The conven- 
tion at Pittsburg of prominent 
manufacturers from all over the 
country has ieft its mark on those 
who returning to their homes and 
daily tasks cannot forget,” etc. 

And this association is just 
preparing to spend a lot of money 
in general advertising—mostly in 
the magazines! Is there any won- 
der that the wrath of the news- 
papers is severe? Commenting 
upon this, one publisher said: “I 
am glad to see that these building 
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Since the beginning of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s African Articles 
last October, Scribner’s Mag- 
azine has doubled its sub- 
scription list and multiplied 
by three its newsstand sales, 


while its advertising rates 
have been increased only 
20 per cent. 














These facts made most natural a splen- 
did gain in the number of advertising pages 
carried from October to May : — 
1908 1909 Gain 


October 111 199 88 
November 131 203 72 
December 153 219 66 


1909 1910 
January 91 139 48 
February 99 123 24 
March 103 147 44 
April 115 171 56 
May 123 167 44 


Mr. Roosevelt’s home coming will add 
interest to his African Hunting Stories and 
give impetus to the sale of Scribner’s 
during the summer months. 


$300.00 per page 
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material makers are waking up 
to their opportunities and trying 
to stem the tide of construction 
of another sort, which has been 
—T advertised and paid for. 
What I object to is that an in- 
dustry as large as that of these 
men should lend itself to the 
picayune game of trying to get 
free advertising. To promote 
business by trying to catch an 
editor napping is just as con- 
temptible as lobbying to get im- 
portant legislation passed in the 
‘ dark. Grafters and lobbyists of 
the second-story order are being 
kicked out of the Legislatures of 
every decent state, and I believe 
that the publishers will do all they 
can to complete the reform move- 
ment in their particular busi- 
ness.’ 

- Not long ago the A. N. P. A. 
issued a special bulletin on press 
agents and press agent objects, 
which was one of the most hu- 
manly interesting revelations ever 
put in cold type. It contained a 
full list of sources from which 
newspapers received press matter, 
together with a specifications of 
the object of the “stuff” sent out. 

The names were printed in 
newspaper seven-point type, set 
solid, and yet the book, without 
covers, was nearly one inch thick! 
Nearly two thousand sources of 
free matter, justifiable, unjustifi- 
able and reprehensible were listed. 
Reputable, large advertising 
agents ranked alongside of pro- 
fessional press agents, whose cam- 
paigns were absolutely inde- 
fensible. 

The interesting part was the ob- 
jects sought through the propa- 
ganda sent out. Mark Twain 
never achieved so much humor, 
nor Dickens exposed so much 
human weakness, as these “ob- 
jects” disclose. Peterman’s Rat- 
mouse Food, endeavoring to alarm 
the public about rats and the 
plague, and cash in on it; Chaun- 
cey Depew seeking personal pub- 
lic favor; poets endeavoring to 
increase the sale of their poems; 
politicians trying to sway public 
opinion or prejudice; yes, even 
Trinity Church, New York, and 
Christian Science with briefs to 
offer the public, are chronicled 


with comical propinquity and im- 
partiality. 

The greatest bulk of matter, 
however, comes from advertisers 
and advertising agents direct— 
many of them undoubtedly send- 
ing it because they don’t want 
their clients to miss anything that 
can be secured for them, even 
though they do not have real 
sympathy with the method. 

One of the neatest things ever 
pulled- off by an advertiser was 
“nipped in the bud” not many 
months ago. A corset manufac- 
turer started a shrewd woman out 
on the road holding Paris dress- 
making shows—the manufacturer, 
of course, staying carefully in the 
background. He paid the bills 
for hall rent, hotel, etc., but many 
newspapers, ‘believing it to be an 
event of professional interest, gave 
lots of space to it (especially as 
the woman running it was adept 
in saying the things that “made 
copy”). Nevertheless, in her lec- 
ture on corsets she put innocent 
but effective stress on the name.of 
a corset as “just exactly what the 
latest style from Paris demands!” 

Failure of well-meant efforts to 
extirpate this nuisance may, it has 
been conjectured, be due to the 
fact that the publishers have been 
at work upon the branches and not 
upon the roots. There is reason 
to suppose that the idea will be 
brought up at the present conven- 
tion that the trouble will not be 
done away with until a real cam- 
paign of educational enlighten- 
ment has been brought to bear 
upon advertisers and possible ad- 
vertisers. Once make an adver- 
tiser or his agent understand that 
he will be “double-crossed,” and 
real reform is expected to come. 

—+o-—___ 

The Farmers’ and Drovers’ Journal 
has been conducting an _ interesting 
prize contest for the best description 
of advertising in the farm magazine 
section. The first prize has been won 
by F. W. Crosby, Chicago, the adver- 
tisement he described being that of the 
Farm Journal, headed “Horse Secrets.” 
Two other prizes were given which 


raise the headlines “Make Your Own 
ope” and “Why Grease a Buggy?” 





Frank W. Nye has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Craftsman 
and is now connected with harles 
Yates, Eastern representative for 
Mother’s Magazine, etc. 
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FRISBIE, COON AIM FOR 
SECOND-BEST KNOWN 
COLLAR 





One of the largest newspaper 
campaigns which has been planned 
in some time was consummated 
last week when Frisbie, Coon & 
Co. the big collar concern of 
Troy, arranged with Sherman & 
Bryan, New York, to run copy 
from coast to coast. ‘The large 
metropolitan newspapers through- 
out the country will be steadily 
used. In addition, the newspa- 
pers of the smaller localities will 
be used from time to time as aux- 
iliary aids, more particularly when 
Frisbie-Coon salesmen are work- 
ing among the retail dealers in 
the vicinity. 

The Sunday magazines will be 
used now, and later on it is 
planned to use the national maga- 
zines extensively. As planned the 
Frisbie-Coon account will be the 
second largest collar account in 
the country, rivalling that of Clu- 
ett, Peabody & Co. 
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BLACK MADE ADVERTISING 
MANAGER OF “HAMPTON’S.” 


Wm, H. Black, widely known for 
some years as advertising manager of 
the Butterick Trio, until the consolida- 
tion with Everybody’s recently, has 
just been made advertising manager of 
Hampton’s Magazine. oward Rug- 
gles, advertising manager until now, 
will probably remain with the organi- 
zation, 

Mr. Black assumed his duties April 
18th, and is at work building an organ- 
ization for service to advertisers. fr. 
Black’s abilities as an organizer and a 
“merchandiser” have been widely rec- 
ognized, through his interesting work 
for the Butterick Trio. 

The new advertising department of 
Hampton’s is preparing for new rec- 
ords, on the strength of the securing 
of the exclusive American rights to the 
play “Chanticler,” which is now a mat- 
ter of such world-wide interest. 

tp 


Arthur Capper, publisher of the To- 
peka Daily Ca me has accepted an in- 
vitation to address the University of 
Missouri May 12th on “The Essentials 
of Journalism.” 





The National Fruit Grower, which 
has been published at St. Joseph, 
Mich., for several years, has been 
sold to the eg of Farm Life, 
Chicago. The St. Joseph Company 
will now publish Autos aati 
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MAJOR HEMPHILL ON 
“MONEY AND THE 
PUBLIC PRESS.” 





SHARP CRITICISM FOR NEWSPAPERS 
UNDULY INFLUENCED—CONSTRUC- 
TIVE SUGGESTIONS FOR WIDENING 
NEWSPAPER INFLUENCE—LECTURE 
AT YALE, 





In the first lecture of the Brom- 
ley foundation for this year at 
Yale university, recently Major 
J. C. Hemphill, editor of the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch, taking as 
his topic, “The Public and the 
Press,’ made a plea for cleaner 
journalism. He said in part: 

“The press in these abundant 
times, speaking generally, is in the 
business for the money there is in 
it. The most potent force in shap- 
ing and directing the thought and 
sentiment of the country, it is yet 
a beggar at the door of patronage. 

“Here and there, possibly, 
there may be a newspaper or pe- 
riodical of some sort which meas- 
ures up to what the press should 
be; but it will be found that with 
but few exceptions, even among 
this gradually but steadily de- 
creasing band, the sense of public 
approbation is small and_ the 
struggle for existence hard. The 
ptess of the country has kept step 
with the progress of the country 
up and down—up in the size of 
the newspapers and economic 
waste, and down in disregard of 
individual rights and in shameless 
surrender to the vulgarities of 
what pleases the cheap people, with 
which this country is crowded. 

“The ideal newspaper does not 
exist; it is doubtful that it ever 
will. The newspapers of to-day, 
like the churches, represent this or 
that view of political questions; 
this or that industry or individual, 
or section; they possess the enthu- 
siasm of advocates; they lack the 
wisdom of the judge. 

“There is no profession so ex- 
acting, none, requiring so exten- 
sive and accurate knowledge of 
history and philosophy and polit- 
ical economy, none calling for so 
great patience of opposition, such 
clearness and firmness of judg- 
ment, such courage of conviction 
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and such careful regard for the 
rights of others. 

“Some of the cleanest and most 
self-respecting newspapers are 
published in New England; but 
even here the tendency towards 
a lower conception of journalism 
cannot have escaped the observa- 
tion of those who are interested in 
the development of our civiliza- 
tion. 

“In the opinion of Samuel 
Bowles, the founder of the Spring- 
field Republican, the ‘press seems 
to be the best, if not the only, in- 
strument with which honest men 
can fight’ the corporations which 
would control the processes of 
government in the interest of po- 
litical adventurers and worthless 
stock gamblers; but now, as when 
Mr. Bowles wrote, we have much 
to fear from the good nature, the 
subserviency, the indifference, the 
indisposition of American jour- 
nalism. 

“That newspaper is unworthy 
which for personal profit or po- 
litical gain for itself or its party 
misrepresents the position of a 
professional or political rival; that 
follows any particular course be- 
cause it is ‘popular’; that joins in 
the defamation of any man be- 
cause there is something to be 
made out of it, either in the way 
of increased circulation or adven- 
titious importance. 

“The ideal newspaper is the 
newspaper which holds the coun- 
try above any political party. 

“Speaking generally, and with- 
out calling any names, there is not 
a journalist, except the one who 
is not in the business, who does 
not hold his kindliness, his hon- 
esty, and his fearlessness under 
prudent restraint, who does not 
keep his ear to the ground, that 
he may catch 
“The brave music of a distant drum,’ 
who does not take the cash and let 
the credit go.” 

ine tela aati 

The prize of a hundred dollars for 
the best six ads calling attention to the 
Spring Style Book of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal has been awarded to 
Randall W. Clarke, advertising man- 
ager for Goddard Brothers, of Swamp- 
scott, Mass. The six advertisements, 
which were run in the Item, will be 


reproduced in the May iumber of the 
Dry Goods Journai, 
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If you were collecting 
data on examples of the 
most persistent adver- 
tising | 
during the past twenty years, you 
would find it necessary to mention 


the trade mark “1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


very often. 


@_ For instance you would see this 
quality-stamp, with rare exceptions, 
in every issue of the following maga- 
zines up to the present month. 
Dates show when the ‘1847 ROGERS 
BROS.’’ advertising first appeared in 


the magazines named: 


Oo! Sn ee 1892 Ladies’ World...... 1897 
DCUMERIOL occccccee 1892 Woman’s Home Com. 1898 
Review of Reviews. .1892 BONED: 0:6 6.03sici0<30 1899 
Ladies’ Home Jour 1892 Everybody’ BG sc esterathe 1901 
ee de ee ree 1898 World’s Work...... 1901 
MECUAGIE D6 6s.ccdees 1894 Good Housekeeping..1901 


@ In the weeklies, twelve or fifteen 
times a year, the following: 


Youth’s Companion. —_ Evangelist ......... 1895 
OUEOOR: cceverecsss 893 Epworth Herald....1895 
Congregationalist ... 1892 Golden Rule........ 1896 
Churchman ........ 1894 POPPE OT ee 1896 
Independent ...... 1894 


@ Such constant publicity of a quality 
trade mark has created the largest 
silver business in the world. 











In 1847 
Salt Lake 
City 
was laid 
at MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 











MERIDEN, CONN. 
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To Manufacturers Seeking 
a New Field 


The newspapers of the New Orleans district have rela- 
tively less circulation than the penny mediums published 
in cities the size of New Orleans, because they are de- 
signed to appeal to the well-to-do classes who direct busi- 
ness in Louisiana and Mississippi. The average buying 
power of their circulation is consequently very much higher 
than the average buying power of the mediums of a 
cheaper grade of circulation. The per capita wealth of 
their readers as a whole is much higher than that of any 
other newspapers of like circulation in the country. 


This accounts for their comprehensiveness as news- 
papers and for the quality standard that they maintain. 
The present marks the beginning of an era of expansion 
in the great industrial development of New Orleans, and 
its tributary states of Louisiana and Mississippi. They are 
in the heart of the great new South, the country of the 
future. The two million people whose business is influ- 
enced by the circulation of the New Orleans newspapers 
are increasing in wealth: immigration is coming in, and it 
would seem to be the part of wisdom for manufacturers to 
investigate and enter the New Orleans field. 


The NEW ORLEANS ITEM has a circulation of ever 
30,000 copies daily and Sunday. It is an independent news- 
paper, primarily interested in the development of its sec- 
tion of our country. As it carries the advertisements of 
every general and local advertiser of importance who 
does business in New Orleans, Louisiana and Mississippi, 
it must look for a growth of business from new enter- 
prises entering its field. It will therefore gladly put any 
manufacturer in touch with sources of information relat- 
ing to the opportunities for his business in the New 
Orleans field, and in coing this, does not seek to commit 
him either to mewspaper advertising or to a use of the 
NEW ORLEANS ITEM. 


Manufacturers and business men who are interested in, 
what, to many of them is new territory, should have their 
representatives visit New Orleans and call at the office of 
the NEW ORLEANS ITEM for information regarding 
this section, and we shall be glad to have them write us 
regarding the field, or personally visit our offices in New 
York, 225 Fifth Avenue; Chicago, Tribune Building; and 
St. Louis, Third National Bank Building, where we are 
represented by the Smith & Budd Co. 


NEW ORLEANS ITEM 


JAMES M. THOMSON, Publisher 
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MULTIPLYING THE VALUE 
OF HIGH-GRADE ART 
WORK. 





HIGH-CLASS DRAWINGS USED IN 
MANY WAYS BY CLEVER ADVERTIS- 
ING MEN—FALSE ECONOMY IN ART 


WORK—CAR CARDS, NEWSPAPER 
cUTS, DEALERS’ ELECTROS, WIN- 
DOW AND STORE HANGERS, ETC. 


MADE OUT OF HIGH-PRICED DRAW- 
INGS. 


By A. Rowden King. 

The man of genius has been 
variously defined, but perhaps no 
more skilfully than in the saying 
that he is capable of “making two 
biades of grass grow where only 
one grew before.” Really the ad- 
vertising man who cannot make 
two blades of grass grow where 
only one grew before can scarce- 
ly hope to be a pronounced suc- 
cess. 

This task of getting donble- 
worth out of a given outlay has 
to extend into some of the minu- 
tie of the advertising man’s work. 
He must know where to spend 
money freely and where to econ- 
omize. If he makes a mistake in 
either direction, his goose is 
cooked. He must buy enough, 
and not too much, space. He 
must develop a follow-up system 
which is, at the same time, per- 
sistent without overstepping the 
mark in that regard by becoming 
tiresome. He-must know how 
much he is justified in spending 
upon his commercial art and what 
consists in  hindsighted  false- 
economy. 

It is the universal opinion of 
those advertising men who have 
been most prominent users of 
high-class commercial art that the 
most expensive illustrations and 
designs will so enhance the value 
of the advertisements for which 
they were originally conceived that 
they will prove to be the best sort 
of investments. But there are 
often many other uses for these 
illustrations. “When I urge a 
client to invest in expensive com- 
mercial art work,” says Earnest 
Elmo Calkins, for exampie, “I lay” 
all stress upon the worth of such 
art work for that one purpose. 
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If further uses and applications 
- broached, it is subsequently. 

I do that because I believe it al- 
ways pays to get the very best 
of commercial art work.” 

But whether it is to be looked 
at as “pure velvet” or not, the fact 
still remains that some of the best 
and most expensive art work can 
be, and is being, put to any num- 
ber of different uses. If that 
phase of the situation might bring 
many advertisers to the point of 
buying better commercial art, did 
they but appreciate it, it certain- 
ly is of the utmost importance 
that it be brought out strongiy. 
There can be no doubt but that 
the morale, the tone, of advertis- 
ing is materially changing for the 
better. If, at the same time, ad- 
vertising art work could be cor- 





THE BOY TO THE RIGHT WAS SUBTRACTED 


FROM THE GROUP DRAWING TO 
THE LEFT, 
respondingly improved, there 


would be real reason to suspect 
that an advertising millennium is 
at hand. 

It is not easy at all to get def- 
inite figures as to the prices paid 
artists for the most expensive 
commercial art work. Nor is it 
strange that this should be the 
case, in view of certain false no- 
tions as regards the indignity and 
unethical standing of commercial 
art work which seem to pervade 
the camp of American artists from 
first to last, in direct contradis- 
tinction to the viewpoint upon the 
same matters among_ artists 
abroad. 

But it is known that commercial 
art work is paid for variously, 
from almost nothing, which is the 
amount charged by certain of the 
cheap-and-poor agencies which 
usually die a-borning, up to as 
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high as $1,000. Ex- 
amples are even to be 
had where as much 
as $1,500 has been 
paid for a commercial 
drawing. And, where 
the worth of the work 
done has been based 
upon its artistic qual- 
ities rather than upon 
the signature of some 
noted artist in the 
corner, this high- 
priced work has, al- 











most without excep- 
tion, proven itself to 
be a sane investment. 

To what uses can an expensive 
piece of commercial art work be 
put? ’Twere far easier to enumer- 
ate the uses to which it cannot be 





THIS IS THE ORIGINAL LEYENDECKER GROUP, 


the original investment of $1,000. 

But the store cards were only a 
beginning. Then commenced the 
unadulterated “velvet.” The illus- 
tration was used, in 
its entirety atop full- 
page ads in the mag- 
azines and in a half- 
score of booklets and 
other similar litera- 
ture. Made over into 
a line cut, it was used 
in the newspapers. 
Then the cutting-up 
process began and the 
fun was on. The illus- 
tration had been care- 
fully planned with 
these ultimate uses 


HOW IT WAS SEPARATED INTO INDIVIDUALS FOR RETAIL well in mind. In order 


cuTs. 


put wisely and with profit. Of 
course, the number of uses is 
naturally greatly increased if the 
original illustration is of a group 
of people, such that it is possible 
to divide it up into smaller groups 
or individuals. Here, for example. 
is a group picture drawn by Ley- 
endecker, one of the _ highest- 
priced artists engaged in commer- 
cial art work. It was expressly 
prepared for Samuel W. Peck & 
Co. at a cost, it is said, of $1,000. 
It shows a group of young men, 
dressed in the height of fashion, 
at a tennis court. The original 
of this picture is a very handsome 
thing. It was first reproduced in 
colors, as in the original, as a 
store and window card. Those in 
a position to know of the results 
say with enthusiasm that the first 
use to which it was put, as above 
mentioned, more than justified 


to make that better 

possible, the four 
fashion-plate young men in the 
foreground were so drawn that 
they did not sé¢riously overlap 
each other and thus could be 
separated, as is shown by the 
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SEPARATED GROUP FOR NEWSPAPER ADS. 
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illustrations accompanying this ar- 
ticle, which are reproductions of 
“made-up” ads which this concern 
offers, in electro form, to its 
agents in a neat booklet. The two 
young men at the left were used 
together. The two young men at 
the right were used together. And 
every one of the four was used 
singly. 

Practically all the advertisers 
who are old hands at the use of 
expensive art work are doing this 
very thing time and time again. 
Yet most of those who are tyros 
in advertising and who hesitate at 
the expense of ordering illustra- 
tions and designs which cost ’way 
up in the hundreds of dollars still 
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absolutely no reason why the two 
smaller children at the left could 
not be used similarly. 

R. A. Holmes, advertising man- 
ager for Knapp felt hats, is an 
adept at this sort of thing. An 
examp!e is given, showing a re- 
production of an original, in its 
entirety, drawn by Penfield, show- 
ing the latter’s characteristic lik- 
ing for so-called “flat” colors. In 
all, there are eight young men’s 
heads in the group, each, of 
course, with a very nobby hat. It 
is Mr. Holmes’ statement that no 
less than five of the eight have 
heen used separately for other ad- 
vertising illustration. One ex- 
ample of this sort of thing is to 











SEPARATING AN INDIVIDUAL FROM A GROUP BY PENFIELD FOR USE AS A WINDOW CARD. 


seem to be unconscious of these 
facts. 

Colgate & Co., for instance, get 
Rose O’Neill, who is one of the 
best-paid artists doing commercial 
work, to draw a picture or two for 
their Baby Book. The exact price 
paid for this work is not known, 
but it is known that Miss O’Neill 
could not be induced to do similar 
work for less than $300 or $400. 
Colgate & Co. do not hesitate 
to cut a toddling baby complete- 
ly out of one of these pictures, 
thrust a box of talcum powder in 
its hands and put the resultant il- 
lustration at the top of a narrow, 
one-column ad to good effect. 

The group of three children at 
a wash-basin, which Colgate & Co. 
have been using to illustrate its 
dental cream copy, is now familiar 
to all. The little boy at the right 
has been* used alone and there is 


be had in the case of the young 
man at the extreme right. As 
he appears alone in a single-page 
ad (the full group was drawn for 
double spread uses) no one would 
ever suspect that he was merely 
cut out from a group of eight. 

In a recent issue, in connection 
with an appeal for more care and 
expense in preparing advertising 
plates, The Printing Art has the 
following to say: “Why skimp 
on the platemaking and composi- 
tion when these details represent 
so small an item of the total?” 

But, if there is justification for 
this sort of thing in connection 
with the mere mechanical details 
of type and plate, how much more 
justified is care and expense ex- 
pended upon the matter which is 
to be put into those type and 
plates? Anything else is false 
economy. 
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The New York 


Sunday American 


A STRONG MEDIUM FOR 
MUNICIPAL AND COM- 
MUNITY ADVERTISING 








A Story of Results Obtained by the City 
and County of Montgomery, Ala., 


Jrom a joint page. 


The New York American of Sunday, February 





27th, contained a page advertisement divided 
between the City and County of Montgomery, 
Alabama. 


The advertisement requested inquiries re- 
garding the City be directed to the Mayor, 
Hon. Gaston Gunter, and in reference to the 
County to the President of the County Board 
of Revenue, Hon. David Fleming. 


More than two thousand letters were received 
by these gentlemen, in direct response to the 
advertisement, from Manufacturers, Farmers, 
Business Men, Professional Men, etc., seeking 
further specific information as to the advantages 
offered by the City and County of Montgomery. 
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The Following Letters Tell the Story 








































CITY OF MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


GASTON GUNTER, Mayor 


Publisher—American, March 22nd, 1910. 
New York. ; 
Dear Sir: 


Referring to the recent page advertisement of the City of Mont- 
gomery and surrounding territory which appeared in the Amer- 
ican, I wish to express my surprise and pleasure at the wonderful 
number of responses received so far. The advertisement having 
been a joint one of the City of Montgomery and County; the re- 
quests for information and data have been directed both to the 
Chairman of the Board of Revenue of the County, and also to 
me. I estimate that in the neighborhood of one thousand inquir- 
ies have been received by me alone, and I am endeavoring to fur- 
nish —_—— desired, or having it furnished as promptly as 
possible 

I believe this method of advertising has been the result of more 
inquiries than any other we have tried. 

Very truly yours, 
Gaston GuNTER, Mayor. 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY, ALA. uy 


Montgomery, Ala., March 28th, 1910. 
New York American, 

New York. 
Gentlemen: . 
The page advertisement which appeared recently in the New: 
York American, partly in the interest of the City of Montgomery, 
and partly in the interest of the County of Mongtomery, I wish 
to state in my opinion has been a great advertisement for this 
section, and think we shall receive a large benefit from same. 
As President of the Board of Revenue of Montgomery County, 
I have received a great number of inquiries, all of which have 

been carefully answered. 

I believe that this is one of the best methods of advertising 
our beautiful city, magnificent county and the best public high- 
ways on earth, and I hope that we may at some time in the fu- 
ture be able to place another “Ad” with you. 

Yours very truly, 
Davin FLEMING, 
President Board of Revenue, 
Montgomery County. 


‘The circulation of the/Sunday American ex- 
ceeds that of ANY TWO other New York’ 
newspapers combined in all the territory from 
New England to the Gulf of Mexico, East -of 
the Great Lakes. 
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> 
One-Sixth of all 


Americans are 
Foreign Born 


OURTEEN Million of 

them. Hardworking— 

thrifty — with Savings 
Bank Deposits aggregating 
Two Hundred Millions, and an apprecia- 
tion of high-grade goods that ought to 
make the American advertiser ashamed 
of his neglect of them. 

But—they speak Italian, Bohemian, 
Hungarian, Slovenic, Russian, Polish, 
Norwegian, Greek and other European 
tongues. 

Most of them never see an advertise- 
ment printed in English—and would not 
understand it if they did. 

So if you want to bid for their custom 
you must advertise in the newspapers 
they read and believe n—published in 
their own languages. ; 

The Translating Bureau of the 
American Association of Foreign-Lan- 
peoee Newspapers has been organized to 

elp you in this. Itputs your advertising 
into the current vernacular of twenty- 
four different languages. Written by 
educated business men—not by academic 
“translators.” 

For advice on merchandising in the 
foreign-language field—and information 
as to the 321 representative newspapers 
of the American Association list—address 


Louis N. Hammerling 
President 
American Association of Foreign- 
Language Newspapers 
World Building, New York 


> 

















| 











WHAT ADVERTISERS 
THINK OF PRESENT 
AGENCY BASIS. 


SYMPOSIUM OF VIEWS ON THE SUB- 
JECT OF RATES AND COMMISSIONS 
—MAJORITY SEEMS TO FEEL THE 
NEED OF ADJUSTMENT—SOME SAT- 
ISFIED; OTHERS RADICAL REFORM- 
ERS—A. N. P. A. CONVENTION 
RECALLS DESIRE FOK CHANGE, 








One day the advertising mana- 
ger of a large nationally known 
concern walked into the presi- 
dent’s office, carrying in his two 
hands a wad of greenbacks that 
looked like a roll of dry goods. 

“What — where —” stammered 
the president, in open-mouthed 
astonishment and inquiry. 

Quietly depositing the green- 
backs on the directors’ table, the 
advertising manager calmly an- 
nounced: “This is the money I’ve 
saved you in the past year.” 

“Saved us!” exclaimed the pres- 
ident, more puzzled than ever; 
“do you mean to say that you 
saved this money off printer’s 
prices, office expense, or what?” 

“I mean to say,” replied the ad- 
vertising manager, “that I saved 
all this money—count it, it’s more 
than my salary—from newspaper 
rates and agents’ commissions 
over and above what we paid last 
year for the same thing.” 

The advertising manager, as a 
representative of a _ profession, 
hated to see the way that presi- 
dent gloated over a pure wind- 
fall, and the way his estimation 
of the advertising business as an 
organized method went down. 
But he was working for his com- 
pany, not for anybody else, and, 
as he saw it, it was his duty to 
buy in the market at the lowest 
figure. 

He had bought space through 
local agents at local prices, which 
were lower than card rates to 
general advertisers; and he had 
split commissions with an agent 
who gave no service. The adver- 
tising manager provided all the 
copy—the agent was merely used 
as a broker. 

Now, whatever may be the jus- 
tification or lack of justification 
for this way of doing business, 
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the fault is obviously more with 
the way the advertising business 
is organized than with anything 
else. The business has evidently 
outgrown its clothes—the exist- 
ing bases of doing business don’t 
fit the situation as it has evolved, 
and as abuses have evolved like- 
wise. Publishers and agents bear 
the brunt of the situation. 

It is evident, however, that the 
subject of agencies and their ba- 
sis of doing business is alive, not 
only from publishers’ but also 
from advertisers’ standpoints. 

The A. N. P. A. convention has 
served to reopen the question, 
which has at odd times formed 
the subject of discussion. 

It has been supposed by many 
that as long as the advertiser was 
profiting by cut rates and split 
commissions he could have no 
cause for dissatisfaction. This, 
however, proves to be untrue, for 
advertisers have been as keen to 
see down to fundamentals as any 

“How can I know if I am strik- - 
ing bottom?” asks many a shrewd 
advertiser, and his search for the 
answer leads him to the same 
flaws and needs that others find. 

Following are some expressions 
of opinion from among national 
advertisers. 

L. R. Greene, advertising man- 
ager Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Cleveland: “I certainly would 
like to see an entire change in 
the present system of running the 
agency business, and certainly 
would welcome the day when pub- 
lications would make a flat rate 
to all advertisers and not allow 
agents-a commission. This would 
not legislate against the good 
agents. I think we should employ 
an agency in the way that we 
would employ a lawyer, pay him a 
fee for his services, and discon- 
tinue this present peculiar method 
which allows all kinds of abuses 
to creep into the business. There 
is no use trying to cover this sit- 
uation in a few paragraphs. It 
can be enlarged on to endless 
lengths, and many good points 
can be brought up on both sides 
of the question, but I certainly 
am in favor of the discontinuance 
of the present commission idea.” 

Hamilton Gibson, advertising 
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manager of Sanitol Tooth Pow- 
der, St. Louis: “T believe the 


time has come when a change 
should be made in the agents’ 
commissions, and that the adver- 
tising agent of to-day should be 
employed by the manufacturer, 
and. should not be in the pay of 
the magazine and newspaper. We 
should pay our advertising agents 
a retaining fee, just as we do our 
legal counselor or our expert en- 
gineer, or any other expert that 
we need in our business. 

“The magazine and newspapers 
should give the manufacturer, 
then, the agent’s rate of payment 
on space he uses, Let the manu- 
facturer pay the agent as his own 
representative an agreed-on sal- 
ary or commission, but give the 
advertiser the benefit of the low- 
est net rates. He is entitled to it, 
for he pays the bills anyway; and, 
furthermore, if this move was ad- 
opted, advertising expenditure 
would immediately jump 25 per 
cent in six months.” 

William H. Ingersoll, advertis- 
ing manager Ingersoll Watches: 
“I do think that changes should 
be made in the present system of 
agents’ commissions. An agent’s 
services are chiefly valuable on 
account of general advice as to 
merchandising problems, choice of 
media, and his ability to prepare 
effective copy; copy is probably 
the most important end, and it is 
the principal service performed by 
agents. generally. 

“If an agent prepares one ad- 
vertisement, he puts the same 
amount of work into it, whether 
‘it is used in one publication or 
one hundred; yet, inasmuch as he 
is paid a commission on the space, 
his remuneration varies in propor- 
tion to this instead of in propor- 
tion to his work. It seems to me 
that his commission is based upon 
the wrong thing.’ 

C. A. Sabine, advertising mana- 
ger Charles A. Eaton Company, 
Crawford Shoes: “I don’t think 
there is any doubt but what an 
advertising agency should have 10 
per cent on the work that it does, 
We are in business to make a fair 
margin of profit, and we are al- 
ways willing, when a man does 
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good work for us, that he shall 
make a fair profit.” 

Malcolm Moore, advertising 
manager Wm. H. Bechler ( Name- 
on Umbrellas), Baltimore: “I do 
not pretend to know anything 
about agents’ commissions. I do 
know this, however, that our um- 
brella account for the year has 
been very small.. We have faced 
many intricate problems in our 
endeavor to get distribution, and 
as there had been no umbrella 
advertising before we started, we 
had to map out our work by rule 
of thumb. The Ireland Agency 
has been a great help to us, but 
for the most part it has been a 
labor of love with them in the 
hope that some day our account 
might grow. ‘During the past 
fourteen months Io per cent com- 
mission, which they have received 
from the magazines, seems to us 
entirely too small. You might 
say that we should have paid 
them a commission in addition to 
this 10 per cent. Surely, we, as 
pioneer umbrella advertisers with 
the heavy expense attendant unon 
launching this campaign, should 
not be called on to pay the agent. 
The day our umbrella account 
started in the magazines meant 
within eighteen months much um- 
brella advertising in many maga- 
zines. Magazines, then, in their 
desire to encourage the new ad- 
vertisers. should pay the agent at 
least 20 per cent. Mind, I don’t 
know that this is practicable, but 
I cannot help but feel that my ar- 
gument is sound.” 

A. H. Wakefield, advertising 
manager Pratt & Lambert, var- 
nish advertisers, Buffalo: “The 
subject of agents’ commissions, in 
my mind, is worthy of more con- 
sideration than it is at present re- 
ceiving. Allowing full credit for 
the agents for their splendid work 
of development of advertising, it 
is only too obvious that there 
must be some change from the 
present system of commissions 
before this profession will be 
placed on a really sound basis. 

“The payment of a set commis- 
sion by the magazine to the agent 
is made without consideration of 
the quality of the service ren- 
dered. This is not so in the case 
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of any other professional work. 
Then, when inferior service is ren- 
dered, and an account is spoiled, 
in addition to the injustice ren- 
dered to the magazine, there is 
that to the advertiser himself, who 
may lose great opportunities for 
the development of his business, 
because to his mind he had found 
out that advertising did not pay. 
He is a business man, and in all 
probability has not taken the time 
to consider the elements entering 
into the advertising business, or 
to realize the difference in the 
value of the service from the dif- 
ferent agencies since they are all 
without charge. Further than this, 
if the commission was paid for 
the service only, there would not 
only be the more careful selection 
of the proper medium, which 
would not under this system be 
prejudiced, but there would also, 
undoubtedly, come about a won- 
derful improvement in the quality 
of service.” 

A. W. Sherer, advertising man- 
ager of the McCray Refrigerator 
Company, Kendallville, Ind.: “The 
livest subject in the advertising 
field to-day, from my point of 
view, is the relation between the 
agency and the advertiser. It 
seems to me that this subject is 
one of vital importance, not only 
to the agency but also to the man- 
ufacturer, and other advertisers. 
There are so many types of ad- 
vertising agencies in the field that 
it appears apparent that one of 
them must predominate.” 

C, LeRoy Pelletier, the adver- 
tising manager of the E-M-F Au- 
tomobile Company, Detroit: “But, 
without casting any slur upon my 
own agent at all, I can say that I 
believe the newspaper agent sys- 
tem should be reformed. My plea 
would be that the manufacturers 
see the wisdom of hiring better 
and _ higher-priced advertising 
managers, instead of, as at pres- 
ent, throwing their dollars in the 
agents’ coffers. The agent to-day 
serves three masters, which is im- 
practical and impossible. If we 
must have newspaper agents, in 
order to develop new accounts, I 
believe by far the better plan 
would be to have them hired by 
the newspapers themselves.” 
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What Does 
“Capacity” 
Mean? 


RE you sure that you 

are not handicapping 

a seven-story business 

with single-story methods ? 

Who dares put a limit on 
‘‘capacity?’’ 


T’S something to be proud 

of, if you sell more than 
you make. But, when 
you allow the selling end to 
limit the producing end, you 
are tying a drag to each 
heel of your business. 


You could arrange to 

make more easily 
enough—if you could see 
how to sell more. And 
increased production 
should mean decreased 
cost, 


O a few manufacturers 

of good lines we can give 
some interesting facts about 
system and service and 
sense in advertising. 


Write us on your letter- 
head for a very read- 
able book called 


‘‘ADVERTISING’’ 


H. SUMNER STERNBERG 
COMPANY 


ADVERTISING 
12-14 W. 32nd St., New York 
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How the 
Collier 
Plan 
Works Out 


@ Every publication makes a dif- 
ference between its price per single 
copy and its subscription price by 
the year. Most of them make this 
difference in the form of cash. 


@. Collier’s does not: it charges the 
full unit price, $5.50 per year (10 
cents each for fifty issues and 25 
cents each for the Christmas and 
Easter numbers). But it makes 
the difference in the delivery— 
gives more for the money. 


@ Instead of a cash discount Col- 
lier’s gives a wide range of choice 
of the products of its own immense 
plant—books by standard authors 
and art prints from the works of 
leading artists. 


@ The great economies in produc- 
tion are shared with the subscrib- 
ers. They get more of something 
they want than they could possibly 
buy with the cash discount. 


@ The fact that they are of aclass 
that prefers good books and fine 
pictures to a cash reduction, has 
its own significance. 


a 


Manager Advertising Dept. 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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THE DALLAS, TEXAS, AD. 
VERTISING CAMPAIGN. 





MR. POWERS, WHO CONDUCTED 11, 
TELLS ABOUT ITS RESULTS—was 
NIPPED BY PANIC—$1I0,000 SPENT 
FOR DISPLAY—$2,000,000 WORTH 
OF LAND SOLD—GENERAL REPUTA- 
TION VALUE OF MUNICIPAL AD- 
VERTISING. 





Little news of the prominent ad- 
vertising campaign conducted by 
Dallas, Texas, some time ago, 
has been had. John E. Powers, 


who wrote the ads, recently 
related some facts concerning 
the campaign, which was only 


prevented from enlarging still fur- 
ther by the general financial de- 
pression. 

“During the first year we spent 
just about $10,000 in magazine ad- 
vertising. We received more than 
30,000 inquiries and as a direct re- 
sult of that first year’s work actu- 
ally located in Dallas eleven good- 
sized manufacturing plants and 
quite a number of smaller con- 
cerns, together with about twenty- 
five branch houses of large East- 
ern and Northern manufacturers. 
As another direct result of free ad- 
vertising we sold to outside invest- 
ors something over $2,000,000 of 
farm lands within twenty-five miles 
of Dallas. The city has grown the- 
mendously in every way since the 
campaign was started and has got- 
ten its money back a thousand 
times over. 

“As a little illustration of the 
almost immediate effect of the ad- 
vertising, I might tell you of the 
experience of one of my very good 
banker friends, who was in Pitts- 
burg only last week. He was vice- 
president of one of the big banks 
of Dallas and, incidenfally, treas- 
urer and one of the chief pushers 
of the Hundred and Fifty Thou- 
sand Club, under whose name the 
advertising was done. Just about 
the time we were ready to start 
the campaign he had plans made 
for a large bank building on one 
of the best corners of the main 
street of Dallas. The owner of 
the property lived in the East, but 
his Dallas agent had practical 
control over it and was supposed 
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-to have full auchority to make 


sales. My friend began negotia- 
tions for this very desirable cor- 
ner and finally closed the deal at 
$100,000, making a payment of 
$5,000 to bind the contract, which, 
of course, had to be o.k.’d by the 
owner. The contract was for- 
warded and came back about a 
week later unsigned with the in- 
formation that the owner of the 
property had just seen the adver- 
tising in the magazines and had 
come to the conclusion that if 
Dallas was going to do things 
along the lines indicated in that 
advertising he did not want to sell 
any of his Dallas property at any 
price. That same property sold 
two years later for $400,000 and 
changed hands again the other 
day at half a million. My banker 
friend declares that my advertis- 
ing cost him $400,000. 

“He more than evened up on 
another experience, however. 
Prior to the beginning of the ad- 
vertising he had undertaken a 
project of building an interurban 
railway of about forty miles out 
of Dallas. He had been to the 
East twice in an effort to float 
the securities, but Eastern capital 
was not interested in Texas rail- 
ways. Just about the time the 
advertising appeared he made one 
last trip to see what he could do. 
He wanted $2,000,000, and went 
to one of the biggest and strong- 
est banking houses in New York 
to get it. He had not been able 
to get an interview with this firm 
prior to this time, but when his 
card went in on his last visit the 
doors were opened to him very 
promptly and when he had stated 
his mission the banker said frank- 
ly that he had been very much 
interested in the advertising that 
Dallas had been doing in the 
month or two previous—that it 
looked good to him, and that if 
the country and prospects were all 
that they seemed to be he would 
gladly invest the amount required 
in the railroad securities. A little 
investigation satisfied him along 
that line and he put up the entire 
$2,000,000 necessary. The road 
was built, and is now an operat- 
ing and also a dividend-paying 
property.” 








The Memphis 
Commercial Appeal 


Statements showing increases of ad- 
vertising are often misleading, because 
the basis of comparison is frequently 
not made clear. A publication might 
justly claim an increase of 1,000 per 
cent. over the previous year, and still 
carry a limited’ amount of advertising, 
because the previous year it might have 
carried nothing. Here is a statement 
which goes right to the bottom of 
things, and shows a remarkable condi- 
tion of affairs in one of the chief cities 
of the United States. 


LOCAL DISPLAY ADVERTIS- 
ING OF THE COMMERCIAL 
APPEAL 


In Excess of Any Other Mem- 
phis Paper Is as Follows: 


PR hiss id eda ane 60,020 inches 
Ree oe 120,982 inches 
MR awntcn sed nes 121,368 inches 
SSP ere 122,799 inches 
Se ee 133,285 inches 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING OF 
THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


In Excess of Any Other Mem- 
phis Paper, Is as Follows: 


See eee 26,349 inches 
Peer 58,699 inches 
1907 cc ccvecceceves 63,746 inches 
TORS. sccescorsesve 62,456 inches 
BO ccksde oanneees 72,382 inches 


Please bear in mind these are mot 
total figures, but simply show the ex- 
cess over any other Memphis newspaper 
during the years named. 


March average Daily 


Circulation............ 51,015 
March average Sunday 
Cireulation...........+- 75,191 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat'l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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| M’CLURES 


0: 
A New Record 


(From the June McClure’s) 





With this issue McClure’s Magazine is 
seventeen years old, the first number having 
the date of June, 1893. The edition of this 
number exceeds 450,000 copies, the largest 
June edition which we have ever issued. 
With this number, too, we begin guarantee- 
ing our advertising patrons an average 
monthly edition of 450,000 copies. 


The past year has been the most prosper- 
ous in our history. Three different issues 
have, in the past twelve months, gone en- 
tirely out of print. I believe our plans justify 
the statement that editorially the next twelve 
issues will be the best in our history. 
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MAGAZINE 


A New Rate Card 


A new schedule of rates for advertising 
space in McClure’s Magazine has been put 
into effect. These rates become effective 
with the September, 1910, issue. 

This schedule is based upon a guaranteed 
average circulation of 450,000 copies a month. 

All contracts at the present rates now in 
our hands, will be completed. We will 
accept additional contracts, at the present 
rates, prior to July 1st, 1910, for space in all 
issues up to and including the February, 
IQII, issue. 

Space on such orders must be used in 
either September or October issues to hold 
the rate for November and December, 1910, 
and January and February, 1911, issues. 

All new contracts extending beyond the 
February, 1911, issue must be in accordance 
with this new schedule. 





’ 
Manager, Advertising Department 
»McClure’s Magazine 
°44 EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 
Boston Chicago 
April 23rd, 1910 


Did you see 
the advertisement of the 
May number? 
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LESLIE'S WEEKLY 


Is mailed direct to nearly 
one quarter of a million 
homes each week. 





CIRCULATION ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 


we 225,000 -via 








QUANTITY, 
QUALITY 


AND DISTRIBUTION 
PROVEN AND SHOWN ON REQUEST 





Advertising Rate, 75 cts. a line 





ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue - - - #£New York City 
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400 NEWSPAPERS TO BUILD 
NATIONAL SALADA 
TEA DEMAND. 





EDUCATIONAL TEA COPY NOW AP- 
PEARING—EFFORTS AGAINST TRADE 
OPPOSITION TO INCREASE TEA 
DRINKING IN THIS COUNTRY— 
15,000,000 PACKAGES SOLD AN- 
NUALLY, 





Real national educational tea 
advertising was a long time com- 
ing, but it has come at last. Print- 
ers’ INK, with its imaginary edu- 
cational tea campaign, published 
some months ago, started some 
tea men toward it. 

Salada tea has made itself the 
pioneer, and is showing that it has 
the courage of its convictions by 
using a thought-provoking line of 
copy not only in over four hun- 
dred newspapers in the United 
States and Canada but also in the 
magazines. As far as is known, 
magazines have never before been 
employed to exploit the claims for 
the “cup that cheers.” This is 
another point that puts this cam- 
paign in the front as a matter of 
prime interest. 

Advertising for the other popu- 
lar family table beverages, coffee 
and cocoa, has for many years 
been ranging up and down the 
world in advertising endeavors to 
find new users. But the great tea 
houses have sat back, dallying 
half-heartedly with occasional lo- 
cal advertising, and meekly allow- 
ing its coffee and imitation coffee 
rivals, to get away with business 
that should, in part at least, have 
been theirs, if they had had cour- 
age to put themselves in the field 
in a four-square effort to build up 
trade. 

Why has tea never been educa- 
tionally advertised before? “Be- 
cause,” every tea man will tell you, 


“this country is not a tea-drinking - 


country!” If America had Eng- 
land’s indulgence for tea, the im- 
porters have often said, how ad- 
vertising would succeed! They 
never seemed to have thought 
their great opportunity lay in the 
verv fact that this is not a tea- 
drinking country. They never 
have taken a cue from other cam- 


paigns that have pushed an ar- 
ticle into half the homes of the 
land, although that article may 
not have had a tithe of the claim 
to patronage as has tea. 

It is now eleven years since the 
Salada Tea Company, with a Cey- 
lon product in packages, plucked 
up heart to leave its headquarters 
in Toronto, Canada, and came 
over into the “States” on a scout- 
ing expedition. It had been easy 
going for this house in Canada, 
with its descended from England 
tea-drinking habits. It had been 
casting sheep’s eyes at the United 
States market for a long time. 

James McGuane, now head of 
the New York branch of the Sal- 
ada Tea Company, went to Bos- 
ton and endeavored to interest the 


g ‘Tea Jime Talks QB 


M's always tea time when 
you are tired or thirsty 


Fresh Picked Tea 
There's a fresh picking of “Salada” tea every week, 
“ghd “All the year ‘round on “Salada plantations The 
Ceylon climate makes this possible As a consequence 
“ Salada’ is always fresh from plantation tu purchaser 
This is another factor in the supreme deliciousness of 
“Salada.” Bulk tca grows old and stale rapidly. But 
“ Salada’ tea is always fresh —_ Its newly packed leaves and 
buds are packed in air-tight lead packages, to insure uniform 
ness. 
Bulk teas, being d ape d 
= Ase your grocer for ** Salede™ Tes or send 
i 10 cents for 2 tial package which makes 40 
BYjl cups of delicious tea 
iy Our booklet, ‘The Story of the Tea Plant’ 
sent free . 














¢ 198 West Broadway 
Ncw yore 





| Veart: sale over 20,001.00 packages 





REAL TEA EDUCATION, 


jobbers there in Salada, with its 
air-tight package. He tried to 
tell the wise tea men of the Hub 
that they could handle Salada 
with profit. “Don’t you suppose,” 
they curtly said, “that we know 
what we are about? New Eng- 
land does not drink Ceylon tea, 
doesn’t want it, and can’t be made 
to want it. This country will 
drink only Japan and China teas, 
out of bins and not out of pack- 
ages.” While we picture Mr. Mc- 
Guane as swallowing his disap- 
pointment at this rebuff, it may 
be remarked parenthetically that 
Salada’s New England jobbers are 
to-day selling six tons weekly of 
that self-same one-time rejected 
Ceylon. 

Mr. McGuane is disposed nowa- 
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days to find a humorous pleasure 
in recalling the trials of the old 
days. Said he recently: 

“The United States drank prac- 
tically no Ceylon tea until about 
the time of the Columbian Expo- 
sition in 1893. The growths of 
China and Japan had been so 
long used by the mothers and 
wives of the households that it 
seemed little short of sacrilege to 
suggest to the dealers that Ceylon 
and India tea had qualities just 
as good and perhaps better. 

“At least the brokers, jobbers, 
and retailers made a show of pre- 
tending that it was a sacrilegious 
suggestion. Their loyalty to other 
than Ceylon, unpackaged and un- 
marked brands, may have been due 
to the fact that the jobbers and 
retailers wanted 100 per cent 
profit on every pound of tea they 
sold and the brokers ten or fif- 
teen cents a pound profit. An 
identified tea, sealed in its own 
package, would put a stop to the 
much practiced habit of filling the 
forty, thirty, and twenty cents’ 
bins of tea in the store out of 
the same bag. 

“We set out to get first a good 
distribution in cities, where tea- 
drinking prevails most. We have 
to-day 10000 dealers carrying Sal- 
ada in New York and immediate 
vicinity—about 90 per cent of the 
total possible distribution. We 
have earned a good distribution as 
far west as the Mississippi. We 
have advertised Salada Ceylon tea 
for several years in the newspa- 
ners; to-day the list is about 150 
in the United States, and about 
300 in Canada, 

“Tt is not an easy matter to in- 
troduce a new tea in this country. 
We estimate that it costs $1.00 to 
sell the first pound here. But we 
have kept plugging away at the 
main issue of trying to induce the 
people to drink a Ceylon tea, and 
to-day we are selling about 15,- 
coo.000 packages annually. 

“We have dealt with the trade 
with the utmost liberality. We 
want the dealer on our side. We 
impress upon the retailer’s mind 
that tea to be good must be fresh. 
Although Salada is sealed from 
the air absolutely, we enclose a 
slip in every case of Salada, ask- 
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ing the dealer to return the case 
if it reaches him after a certain 
date, which is seven months after 
packing. This slip is put in at 
the time of packing, and is suff- 
cient proof of the genuineness of 
our desire to have Salada kept up 
to a high mark of freshness. 

“More tea would be drunk in 
the United States if users got 
fresh tea and then if they knew 
how to brew it well. Not many 
people know the fine art of mak- 
ing tea. When the women of the 
country generally learn the knack, 
you are going to see the United 
States no longer rated as a non- 
tea-drinking community. 

“The tea-drinking habit is grow- 
ing. You may not know it, but in 


asl O'clock Tea 











A GOOD POINT, WELL DRIVEN HOME. 


the past year or two certain of the 
big offices of New York have ad- 
opted the E nglish practice of serv- 
ing tea to the office force at four 
o’clock in the afternoon. Energy 
ebbs low as the afternoon wears 
on, and a cup of tea and a cracker 
are wonderful restorers of flag- 
ging vitality. It’s good business, 
and not an old maid’s - in- 
dulgence.” 

In addition to the newspapers, 
the Literary Digest and Vogue are 
used for the educational exploita- 
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tion of tea. The Salada Tea 
Company hopes that while this is 
not a tea-drinking country it well 
may be made so by advertising of 
the right kind. 

The newspaper and the maga- 
zine advertising are practically 
the same in argument. A series 
of “Tea-Time Talks” is being 
printed in the newspapers for 
eight weeks, to end June 1st. The 
“good old summer time” is not 
“tea time.” The magazine adver- 
tising will be embraced in the 
same period. 

Under each of the “Tea-Time 
Talks,’ appears uniformly the 
phrase in italics, “It’s always tea- 
time when you are tired or 
thirsty.” These talks are insert- 
ed in the newspapers twice a 
week, no two talks being the 
same. One advertisement explains 
about “Hill Grown Tea,” and con- 
veys the information that Salada 
is grown at an altitude of 5,000; 
another has a point to make about 
“fresh picked tea”; another shows 
how tea spoils with age; no tea 
a to drink after it is two years 
old. 

Other “Talks” explain for whom 
and when tea is_ desirable. 
“Tea, the Student’s Beverage,” is 
the text of one talk which goes 
on to say: “Dr. Johnson found 
stimulus for his marvelous mind 
in a ‘dish of tea.’ Tea has al- 
ways been the favored drink of 
the scholar and student; it gently 
stimulates and does not ‘get on 
the nerves,’ as does coffee.” “Tea 
When You’re Sick” captions still 
another of this pungent series, 
and explains that tea and not cof- 
fee is served in the sick room be- 
cause it is so gently stimulating 
and _ soothing. 

The advertising in New York is 
placed through the J. Walter 
Thompson agency; the Thompson 
copy is used by the Salada Tea 
Company by permission in its 
whole list of newspapers. 

——+o4+—____ 

The Denver and Rio Grande Rail- 
way, in connection with the Colorado 
Agricultural College, is operating a spe- 
cial Potato Institute Train, consisting 
of a baggage car with potato culture 


machinery and three coaches in which 
lectures will be delivered. It is ex- 


pected that 10,000 farmers will hear 
these lectures en route. 
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A lot of men buy advertising 
like they buy other things. A man 
will go to a tailor to get a suit of 
clothes, and take the first thing 
that looks good to him, and be 
satisfied. A woman, on the same 
errand, first has to see every 
piece of cloth in the shop. She 
picks one, and is satisfied. The 
man is satisfied, because he 
doesn’t know there is anything 
better. The woman is satisfied, 


because she knows there isn’t any- 
thing better. 

If we can get a _ thoughtful, 
critical size-up of the UTICA 





we are confident that it will be 
regularly used by many general 
advertisers, who now _ confine 
themselves to other mediums in 
their endeavor to create a market 
for their goods in the territory 
in which the GLOBE circulates 
most extensively, namely, interior, 
New York, New England and ad- 
jacent states. In the towns and 
villages of this great section, 140,- 
000 copies of the UTICA SAT- 
URDAY GLOBE go each week. 
It is a five cents a copy publica- 
tion, and of a quality which in- 
sures a desirable class of readers. 
Its method of distribution by its 
boy agents and carriers also in- 
sures a clean, live, thoroughly 
read circulation every week. 
There are no dead names on the 
GLOBE list. 
SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 

Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 


Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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THE MARCH GAIN 


The Chicago Record-Herald in 
March, 1910, gained over 


March, 1909, 


310 Columns 


in display and classified advertising 
—the seventeenth consecutive 
month of advertising 


gains in 


The Chicago Record-Herald 


154 Washington St. 437 Fifth Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 
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THE BROAD RETAIL VIEW 
OF ADVERTISED GOODS. 





GREAT INCREASE IN WANTS DUE TO 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING — DEALER 
MUST PROVIDE SERVICE TO CON- 
SUMER—REAL CO-OPERATION WITH 
MANUFACTURERS, 





By David B. Gibson, 


Advertising Manager, the O. Armleder 
Coa mpany, Cincinnati. 


The very nature of the subject 
compels me to have a broader 
conception of the’ whole matter, 
inasmuch as the question at is- 
sue involves the permanency of 
the trade-marked article as an 
asset. 

The word “permanent” in this 
connection opens up a wide field 
for discussion, and from an un- 
biased viewpoint I can see that 
the retailer and the manufacturer 
are very much at the mercy of 
each other. It brings up the mat- 
ter of exclusive agency, which in 
itself is a big subject, and which 
should be discussed in a separate 
article. 

The retailer must admit: that he 
owes much to the advertising 
manufacturers, for this wide- 
spread publicity has created for 
the consumer new wants— has 
changed luxuries into necessities 
by raising the standard of living. 
Not only is this true of the city 
dwellers, but the farming com- 
munity is now demanding the best 
of everything. We have heard 
much of late about the increased 
cost of living occasioned by 
higher prices of commodities. I 
contend that advertising is re- 
sponsible for much of this. Let’s 
see if I am right: 

Whence comes all this demand 
for better clothes, shoes, furni- 
ture, methods of transportation, 
dwellings, more (almost constant) 
amusement, and higher education 
both general and specific. What 
has brought this about? How has 
the great consuming public come 
to make these demands? By edu- 
cation. And who, I ask, has been 
a greater educator than the large 
national advertiser who has 
taught the world that progress is 
possible only by elevation to a 
higher standard of living? 


We can almost coutit the 
months when the only breakfast 
food we knew was rolled oats, 
and very few even used this. And 
when we center our thoughts on 
the millions of dollars that have 
been spent each year to educate 
the public to the necessity of hav- 
ing some kind of cereal to start 
the day with, we can realize to 
some extent why the price of 
wheat and corn has almost dou- 
bled. Advertising has created a 
demand and the price is regulated 
by the relation of the supply to 
the demand. 

The public has been educated 
to know the good influence of mu- 
sic and good pictures on the mem- 
bers of the household. The pub- 
lic is reading more and better 
books than ever before in the 
world’s history, and this means a 
greater consumption of paper, 
ink and other accessories. 

The average man and woman 
now keeps several pairs of shoes, 
where only one pair sufficed be- 
fore. Our men and women are 
better dressed. We ride in better 
carriages, in automobiles, and our 
railroad coaches are now richly 
appointed as regards the comfort 
of the traveling public. 

Time was, in the memory of all 
of us, when a woman was well 
dressed even if she wore the little 
poke bonnet purchased two sea- 
sons passed; but now the modern 
woman must have as many hats 
as will give her a change accord- 
ing to the occasion, even if it 
means three changes in twelve 
hours. And who of us would have 
it different? 

We must admit, then, that the 
retailer owes much to the manu- 
facturer for the creation of these 
new wants. And it has made bet- 
ter retailers, too. A very emi- 
nent advertiser recently said that 
the twentieth century retailer is 
merely a distributor—part of a 
vast machine controlled by the 
manufacturer. But I unhesitat- 
ingly say that this is not so, and 
I hope that day will never come. 
The retailer is a cog in the great 
machinery of distribution, and a 
mighty important cog, too, but 
when he becomes a mere auto- 
maton he cannot be a useful citi- 
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zen in his community, nor can he 
be of rightful service to the man- 
ufacturer, for unless he develops 
energy, enthusiasm, initiative, and 
other success qualities, he cannot 
be a success. And any man who 
is not a success cannot make him- 
self valuable to others, and con- 
sequently to himself and those de- 
pendent on him. 

Every successful business to- 
day is such because it recognizes 
the great natural law of co-opera- 
tion. Upon this law hangs the 
very fabric of society. We have 
in merchandising the elements of 
manufacturer and consumer. One 
is creating and the other is con- 
suming, so between these two 
there should be by nature a high 
degree of co-operation. Each one 
has learned to need the other. 
But the consumer is busy with his 
daily pursuits, earning bread for 
himself and family, and he has 
not always the time to study care- 
fully all the merits of any cer- 
tain article made by a score or 
more of manufacturers. Hence 
he would prefer to lean on his 
neighbor—the retailer. 

Here the law of co-operation 
must continue to operate, and 
even stronger than before, for 
now there must be developed a 
bond of mutual helpfulness be- 
tween the retailer and the manu- 
facturer, and between the retailer 
and the consumer. Without this 
the retailer is really an intrusion, 
and the day has passed when the 
retailer can be a mere middleman 
without service. He must show 
to each, the consumer and the 
manufacturer, where it is to their 
advantage to let him help them. 
The manufacturer and the con- 
sumer can. do business without 
the retailer. It is being done in 
every locality every day. The re- 
tailer must get out of the rut of 
heing merely an agent of trans- 
mission; he must study the needs 
of the consumer and the product 
of the manufacturer, so that he 
might distribute, not alone from 
the standpoint of profit to him- 
self, but from that of helpfulness 
to both the other two. This 
force, which I have called co- 
operation, works for better meth- 
ods in business practice. The 


business man of to-day can no 
longer be successful if he prac- 
tices the creed of selfishness, 
greed, dishonesty and trickiness, 
Look about you in our own local- 
ity, and see who the most succes- 
ful merchants are. Consider their 
methods, and you will become 
convinced that what I say is true, 
Perhaps they did not make as 
much profit in the beginning as 
they could have made by some 
other method, but they saw there 
was something more important 
than the mere volume of business, 
and that force which they saw 
was frightful service, and their 
better business judgment prompt- 
ed them to know that real success 
is accomplished on the basis of 
service and co-operation. 

The average consumer is ready 
and willing to pay the retailer a 
profit, if the retailer convinces 
him that he is rendering actual 
service, and the average manu- 
facturer is willing to have his 
goods sold by the dealer, provid- 
ing the dealer will represent the 
goods for what they actually are, 
and will neither sell them at too 
high a price nor too low a price, 
but will figure a legitimate profit, 
to which every business ma is 
entitled. Every man owes it to 
himself to secure this profit, be- 
cause without it he would be a 
menace to society. 

It really hurts the manufacturer 
to have his goods misrepresented 
by the dealer, and they are often 
misrepresented, not with deliber- 
ate intention, but simply because 
the dealer is careless and will not 
make a study of the manufac- 
turer’s product. 

Let us also consider what is 
due the consumer from the dealer. 
I should say the dealer should 
possess a knowledge of values, 
and he should have a keen power 
of judgment. He should study 
the needs of his customer, so as 
to sell him .such goods as are 
vital to his needs, whether as ar- 
ticles of utility. or pleasure. He 
owes this to his customer, and it 
is just because the great majority 
of the’-dealers were so long in 
realizing. this’ that the mail-order 
houses. were given a clear field to 
establish themselves.. The ques- 
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tion of prices was made para- 
mount by the dealers who, as a 
class, had not learned to talk 
quality, and inasmuch as- the 
mail-order houses made lower 
prices than the dealers, the con- 
sumer naturally bought from the 
mail-order house. He could not 
see any difference in the service 
rendered. The service that you 
render must be an honest one. 
Make it really helpful. Don’t talk 
price and say that you can beat 
your competitors’ prices. Talk 
quality and service, for the con- 
sumer is willing to pay the price 
if you convince him on the two 
vital factors of quality and serv- 
ice. 

We all remember the cry of 
“Substitution” and the efforts of 
some national advertisers to force 
the retailer to sell only such trade- 
marked articles as the consumer 
asked for. Did you ever have a 
druggist or a grocer offer you 
“something just as good?” If so, 
and he were a salesman, you ac-4 
cepted the “substitute” and prob- 
ably got just as good value. We 
hear no more of this cry, but now 
the big national advertiser is seek- 
ing the co-operation of the retailer 
in the solution of the problem of 
distribution. 

And the retailer should wel- 
come this proffer of assistance 
because it is easier to build up a 
permanent retail business on re- 
liable merchandise that has been 
widely advertised than to sell 
nameless goods of doubtful merit. 
And no article can be success- 
fully exploited by the manufac- 
turer unless it has real merit, and 
is absolutely dependable. 

The retailer can build up a per- 
manent business without the aid 
of the manufacturer who creates 
a widespread demand for his 
product, just the same as the 
manufacturer can ignore the re- 
tailer and do a mail order busi- 
ness. But the problem of dis- 
tribution is going to be worked 
out by the co-operation of these 
two elements, so that more and 
more will it become true that 
the trade-marked article can be 
made a permanent asset to the 
retailer as well as to the manu- 
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41% 


Gain in Advertising 
Not Counting Special Editions 
That’s the 


Record of March 1910 


Made by the 


NEWS SCIMITAR 


Over March Last Year 











HERE IS HOW IT WAS DONE: 
LOCAL DISPLAY LINES 


ADVERTISING 
GAIN less Special 85,050 


editions 
FOREIGN 
DISPLAY 21 504 
ADVERTISING ? 
GAIN 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 20 398 
GAIN ? 
LOCAL 
READERS 
ADVERTISING 3 346 
GAIN ? 
TOTAL GAIN 
less Special 130 298 
editions ? 
TOTAL GAIN for 
January and 131 512 
February ? 
261,810 
FOR FIRST 
or 3 1% THREE 
MONTHS 


THE REASONS WHY ARE 
EVIDENT. 





Every one interested in Mem- 
phis reads The News Scimitar be- 
cause it is devoted solely to the 
general interests. 

And the people have time to read 
the news of the day to their best 
advantage at the close of the day, 
after work hours, 

And The News Scimitar is so 
organized as to be able to sell its 
product of advertising space at a 
close figure. 


“ADVERTISING THAT PAYS GROWS 
ADVERTISING THAT GROWS PAYS” 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 
Mgrs. Foreign Advertising 
New York Boston Chicago 
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GUNNISON ON WHY 
AGENTS SHOULD 
ORGANIZE. 





BUSINESS EXPERIENCE OF PUBLISHER 
POINTING TO THE NEED FOR SELF- 
PROTECTION — ADVERTISING HURT 
BY CUT-RATE METHODS—NEED FOR 
AGENTS’ ORGANIZATION FOR PRO- 
TECTION. 





Herbert F. Gunnison, of the 
Brooklyn Eagie, in a talk with a 
representative of Printers’ INk, 
predicted that the advertising 
agency would ultimately become 
solely the agent for the manufac- 
turer and would no longer receive 
commissions from the periodicals 
in which it placed advertising. 

Mr. Gunnison traced the devel- 
opment of better business habits 
among newspaper publishers, giv- 
ing much of the credit for the im- 
provement to the work of the A. 
N. P. A. Said he: 

“Newspaper publishers to-day 
clearly understand that they are 
sinning against their own welfare 
in not protecting the agent and in 
allowing any roaming advertiser to 
get away with a lower rate than is 
given the agent. They know that 
their concern, taking a broad view 
of the matter, is one with every 
other newspaper proprietor. The 
man in Waco, Tex., doesn’t any 
longer think that he can paddle his 
own canoe and the other fellow in 
Bangor, Maine, can paddle his. 
They are both in the same big 
boat and must pull together. 

“I know of some papers that 
gave a lower rate to some adver- 
tisers than to others. I know also 
that when the higher rated ones 
found this out—and they always 
find such a thing out sooner or la- 
ter—they insisted that the papers 
give them a rebate. One rebate 
check drawn by a_ publisher 
amounted to several thousand dol- 
lars. Bumps of this kind make 
the publishers realize that a hope 
for better order is not entirely a 
dream of idealists. 

“T referred to this work of the 
A. N. P. A. in order to make clear 
how it is protecting the agency’s 
interests, is creating a cordial 
feeling between the agent and the 
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newspaper and especially to show 
that the time is ripe for a getting 
together of the agents themselves. 

“By organization the agencies 
may help themselves wonderfully, 
The A. N. P. A. protects the agent 
now where the advertiser takes 
away his account. The latter can- 
not secure the same commission. 

“Why should not the agents 
unite in order to eliminate the 
shameful waste of competition 
among themselves? Many of them 
are proud of their cleverness jn 
stealing away one account from 
another agency. In doing this they 
are as forgetful of their own best 
interests as were the country edi- 
tors who quoted skedaddle rates, 
now high, now low, to Tom, Dick 
and Harry. While an agent may 
get another’s account by proving 
he can give better service, he of- 
ten gets it by offering to split the 
publisher’s commission with the 
advertiser. 

“Organization and an agreement 
on a code of ethics would do away 
with commission splitting, and 
other objectionable practices, and 
would allow each member to go 
ahead. secure in his knowledge 
that he won’t have to spend a 
great amount of money in devel- 
oping an advertiser only to lose 
that advertiser to another agent 
just as he is beginning to make 
the account give him a decent 
profit. As I understand the mat- 
ter, a good agent now charges 
only a fair amount. If it is lower, 
he must do business at a loss or 
else give the advertiser poorer ser- 
vice. Poorer service is not the 
way to develop advertising. If 
organization will do away with 
the occasional necessity of lower- 
ing the quality of service rendered 
an advertiser, then advertising as 
a whole will benefit. That great 
truth seems to me as clear as the 
A, B, C’s. 

“Commissions from the pub- 
lisher to the agent will not and 
probably should not be dropped 
right away when such an organi- 
zation is brought about. But they 
eventually will be. The agent is 
every day assuming selling func- 
tions more and more. This means 
that he is becoming constantly 
more closely associated with the 
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What Successful Farming’s 


Guarantee Means. 


Their subscribers give their views on the value 
to them of the Publisher’s Guarantee. 


Advertisers do not always 
appreciate the value of the 
prestige that comes to them 
through the mere fact that cer- 
tain publications will accept 
their copy. 

A publisher who guarantees 
his subscribers against loss 
through the dishonesty of his 
advertisers is just as good a 
friend to the advertiser as the 
man who will endorse his note 
at the bank. 

SUCCESSFUL F ARM- 
ING’S standing guarantee of 
the honesty of all its adver- 
tisers is an absolute guarantee 
to all clean, legitimate adver- 
tisers that they will be in repu- 
table company; for no pub- 
lisher can long continue to 
carry both a strong guarantee 
and questionable advertising at 
the same time. 

The readers of any publica- 
tion are the best judges of the 
effect of a guarantee by the 
publisher. Read these extracts 
from letters received within a 
week from readers of SUC- 
CESSFUL FARMING. 

“T certainly want to buy of those 
who advertise in SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING because I do not have 
to wait and look them up if they 
are good, while I may be in imme- 
diate need of an article. I can do 
this with a feeling of confidence as 
long as you are so careful to guar- 


antee the honesty of the advertiser.” 
A. M. Kern. 
“T should rely on your guaran- 
tee of the honesty of the advertisers 
in SUCCESSFUL FARMING if I 
were buying goods, in preference to 
buying from advertisers in many 
other papers I know. I believe you 
are doing your best for your read- 
ers in this matter of advertising as 
well as in every other matter.” 
J. Burcui.. 
“T always buy from SUCCESS- 
FUL FARMING advertisers when 
I need something because I know 
they are honest.” 
J. L. Humirex. 
“T prefer to buy of advertisers 
in a good reliable paper, such as I 
know yours to be.” 
Mrs. H. J. Hurr. 


MORE THAN 


400,000 





GUARANTEED 


“I do buy of advertisers in SUC- 
CESSFUL FARMING because vow 
guarantee their honesty, in prefer- 
ence to buying of advertisers in 
some other paper.” J. A. Rosson. 


“I would buy of an_ advertiser 
who advertised in SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING quicker than I would 
from one who did not, because I 
would have your guarantee of re- 
sponsibility back of it.” 

M. L. Dickson. 

“T buy of guaranteed advertisers 
in SUCCESSFUL FARMING in 
preference to those in some other 
papers.” Mrs. CuHas. STEELE, 

“When I know a good paper puts 
in an advertisement it gives me 
more confidence in the goods.” 

Mrs. R. A. Witson. 

“Tf in need of any article, I cer- 
tainly would prefer to buy an ar- 
ticle advertised in your magazine 
for I would know that I woul 
get the article wanted for the price 
quoted, that I would be treated hon- 
estly. In other words, I would get 
what I paid for. If possible, I 
would purchase the article from a 
local dealer, for “charity begins at 
home,” and home people are ithe 
greatest patrons of the farmer. 

Mary FEnt. 

“I buy of advertisers in SUC- 
CESSFUL FARMING because you 
guarantee their honesty in, prefer- 
ence to buying of advertisers in 
ome other paper.” 

. os. W. M. THorn. 


If your merchandise will 
stand the guarantee, you ought 
to get the benefit of it. Ask 
us anything you want to know 
about SUCCESSFUL FARM- 
ING and we will tell you the 
truth. 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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advertiser. When finally the agency 
becomes wholly the selling agent 
of the manufacturer, then it will 
cease to be the agent of the news- 
paper and by that token publish- 
ers’ commissions to the agency 
will cease. 

“T won’t say that the millennium 
will then be here, but service will 
be wonderfully bettered. The 

_ agent won’t be tempted to look 
about among the publishers for 
those who will give him the big- 
gest commissions. His welfare 
will depend absolutely upon ren- 
dering the very best service that 
lies in him to the advertiser whose 
selling instrument he is. Adver- 
tising will go where it will do 
the most good. Favor will not 
rule or obtain. The daily papers, 
for their part, will stick to rates. 
Thé advertiser will not go over 
the head of the advertising and 
selling agent, because the agent 
will have become part of the warp 
and the woof of his business. 

“What agencies will at the start 
be members of the proposed or- 
ganization? That is hard to say. 
Agencies are known to be jealous 
of one another, more or less. One 
agent may say that he will not 
join if that rascal Perkins down 
the street is going to be let in. 
The agencies will have to drop all 
petty spites, if they are to get to- 
gether. I should say off-hand that 
the list of agencies recognized by 
the A. N. P, A. would not make 
a bad list to begin with. The 
A: N. P. A. has already eliminated 
from its list those agents who 
have proved to be unreliable or 
who have not been able to bear 
up under the financial strain.” 

—_—_——\_~+o-———_ 


PRINTERS’ INK GOES TO EUROPE 
WITH HIM. 


CHANDLER Bros. 
Cuariton, Ia., April 19, 1910. 
Editor Printers’ Inx: 

From May Ist until the 20th of June 
will you please send our copies of the 
Printers’ Ink to Howard A. Chandler, 
“College Hill,” Shrewsbury, England. 
He is going abroad and does not like to 
miss your publication. 

CHANDLER Bros. 





Wood, Putnam & Wood are sending 
out orders to general mediums for the 
Russia Cement Company, Gloucester, 
Mass., manufacturer of LePage’s Glue. 
Contracts cover the fall of 1910 and 
spring of 1911. 
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INSPIRATION BEHIND THE 
SAMUEL CuHarvLes Spatpina. 
New York, April 15, 1910, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I note in your issue of April 18th, in 
the article on “Profiting By the Per. 
sonal Appeal,” the following: 

“A certain advertisement in the cur- 
rent magazines shows a_ decorative 
frame about a space which contains 
simply the words: “Imagine your pic- 
ture here.’ ” 

If you press me I must admit that 
I prepared the ad referred to. 

loving brought myself to confess so 
much, iy your readers will be in- 
terested to know how I arrived at the 
idea of the portrait oval minus the ex- 
pected portrait and containing, in very 
small type, only the words, “Imagine 
Your Portrait Here.” 

Several years ago a page advertise- 
ment of a certain “art” publisher, offer- 
ing some rather racy pictures, appeared 
in one of the great popular magazines, 
I have never forgotten the ad because, 
instead of reproductions of the two or 
three pictures called for, there were 
only yawning white spaces. The unex- 
pectedness of it served to rivet my at- 
tention on that particular ad and make 
it unforgettable. 

A year or so afterward, when I took 
charge of the Copy and Service De- 

artment of the magazine in question, 

learned the accidental cause of that 
striking impression. The post-office 
people or someone else had strenuously 
objected to those halftones after the 
magazine was on the presses and run- 
ning. And to avoid the delay of rip- 
ping out the whole page and substitut- 
ing something else, they had _ simply 
shaved off the face of the cuts and 
started the presses again. 

When preparing the ad referred to in 
your article, I remembered the deep 
impression made on me by that acci- 
dental effect and tried to reach the 
readers of Mr. Clode’s advertisement 
in a somewhat similar way. Your com- 
mendation leads me to think that per- 
haps I have succeeded in doing so. 

Probably it is not quite becoming in 
me, under the circumstances, to turn 
about and adversely criticise the work 
of others, but some ads in the April 
magazines tempt me to let drive with 
a word or two. One. of the ads, for 
Ivory soap, gives a fearful and won- 
derful bit of conversation between 
“The Colonel’s Daughter” and “The 
Foreman.” 

Aside from the singular unattractive- 
ness of “The Colonel’s Daughter” in 
the illustration, I submit that it is 
stretching even advertising license too 
far to represent any girl, attractive or 
otherwise, as talking such rot as this, 
right out of a clear sky: 

“Dear me, it does seem homelike to 
see you using Ivory Soap. I’m never 
without it. Even in hard water, it will 
not harm the tenderest complexion.” 

And further, I am free to maintain 
that no self-respecting cowboy would be 
caught saying “Aren’t,” and that any 
cowboy who , deserves nothing bet- 
ter than the tender mercies of the Vigi- 
lance Committee and Judge Lynch. 

Samuet C, SpaLpinc, 


AD, 
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Alabama's 
Greatest Morning 
Newspaper 


THE MONTGOMERY ADVERTISER 











is the only morning or Sunday newspaper in Alabama 
that permitted a FULL EXAMINATION by the 
Association of American Advertisers. 

Its circulation is the largest of any morning or Sun- 
day newspaper printed in Alabama. 

Its daily circulation is at least three times and its 
Sunday circulation at least four times that of any 
other newspaper printed in Montgomery. 

It is the only Alabama morning newspaper whose 
rates do not vary from its published rate card. 

It carries a larger volume of foreign advertising at 
a higher rate per line than any other newspaper pub- 
lished in Alabama. 


rage (Daily: 18,089 
Circulation. Sunday: 23,213 


THE MONTGOMERY ADVERTISER 
HAND, KNOX & COMPANY 


Brunswick Building, New York Boyce Building, Chicago 
Journal Building, Kansas City Candler Building, Atlanta 
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BIG STORES AND GENERAL 
PUBLICITY THROUGH 
MAIL-ORDER ADS. 





MOST MAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENTS UN- 
PROFITABLE, BUT LOOKED UPON AS 
GENERAL ADVERTISING—-MACY AND 
SIEGEL-COOPER EFFORTS—COUNTRY 
EDITIONS OF CITY PAPERS USED, 





Said the manager of the mail- 
order department of one of the 
largest department stores in the 
country the other day: “It may 
surprise you that most mail-order 
departments like my own are not 
profitable—at least not profitab‘e 
in nearly the sense that our coun- 
ter sales business is profitable. But 
it is a fact, however, and one I 
may say that is not generally ap- 
preciated, that if a mail-order de- 
partment of a centrally located de- 
partment store can ‘split even’ in 
the matter of finances, it cannot 
help but secure thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of valuable general 
publicity, nevertheless. 

Mail-order departments are to- 
day being established by the hun- 
dreds of big stores of the principal 
cities of the United States—not es- 
sentially as money-makers, but as 
a most efficient advertising aid. 
Even conservative Altman’s fell in 
line years ago. The vigorous mail- 
order campaign recently begun for 
John Wanamaker further shows 
how deeply appreciated the mail- 
order idea is becoming. And the 
time will doubtless come when 
many large retail establishments 
other than the department: stores 
will come to view the matter in 
the same light. 

The manager above referred to 
tells an interesting incident which 
goes to prove how far-reaching 
the returns from a mail-order de- 
partment may be. Recently he sent 
out something like 75,000 form let- 
ters to persons who had been sent 
his catalogues regularly for a year 
and a half or more, and had ap- 
parently sent in no orders. The 
letter was couched in polite lan- 
guage, but essentially its message 
was: “If you want to keep on 
getting our expensive catalogues, 
send us some orders.’ The results 








were most remarkable. Fully a 
thousand replies were received 
from people who were actually 
“sore” at the insinuation that they 
had not been buying. Many told 
how, every time they contemplated 
a trip to New York, they first 
looked over this store’s catalogues 
and prepared a list of just the 
things they wished to buy directly 
at the establishment, thus saving 
themselves many needless steps in 
the store. All these sales, had, 
of course, not been credited to the 
mail-order department. 

There is an invaluable educa- 

















NEWSPAPER COUNTRY EDITIONS USED TO 
GET MAIL ORDERS. 


tional value in all mail-order lit- 
erature if properly prepared. A 
big house can establish a perma- 
nent reputation for being reliabte 
and accommodating in this way 
comparatively easily and cheaply. 
The transient population of a big 
city is tremendous. New York’s, 
for instance, is variously estimated 
at about half to three quarters of 
a million a day. It is only natural 
that, when these hosts of people 
are in Gotham and wish to buy, 
they turn to the establishments 
whose mail-order catalogues are 
to be found on their table in the 
sitting-room “back on the farm,” 
or wherever in the rural districts 
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or neighboring cities they may 
permanently live. 

On the other hand, there are the 
many residents of the big cities 
who regularly go as transients to 
the summering places for one, 
two, three or more months in the 
summer, They comprise a great 
population. Not only is their 
trade held by mail during their 
out-of the city months, but they, 
too, unconsciously or consciously, 
come to appreciate the 
abstract qualities of re- 
liability of the store 
whose mail-order liter- 
ature has meantime 
served to keep them in 
touch with the great 
buying center. They 
naturally turn to that 
store during the winter 
months in town. 


MAIL-ORDERS A WOM- 
AN’S PROPOSITION. 


Experience, observa- 
tion and experiment 
have conclusively arse.’ 
shown that a depart-  thewen ae 
ment store’s regular 
store business is largely 
with women. Save pos- 
sibly ,in the furniture 
and few other de- 
partnients, men _ pur- 
chasegs are seldom in 
evidence. Even at the 
counters where men’s 
fittings are sold, nine 
out of ten are women 
purchasers. Theo- 
retically it might be 
supposed that the man 
element would come 
into play more strongly 
when it comes to mail- 
order purchases. When a woman 
goes to a department store there 
is no telling. what she may not 
buy before she returns, provided 
she meets with attractive offers on 
the counters. But the sending of 
a mail-order might be theoretically 
supposed to be the result of pre- 
meditation, of a fireside consulta- 
tion of an evening with the men 
of the family, inasmuch as there is 
no call for hasty decisions. 

But, practically, the consensus 
of opinion among the mail-order 
men is that their proposition is 
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quite as essentially feminine, if 
not more so, than the direct selling 
at the counters. L. H. Hartman, 
manager of the mail-order depart- 
ment of Siegel-Cooper & Co., New 
York, is positive in his assertion 
that fully 95 per cent of the orders 
which his department receives are 
sent in by women. “Where we 
may sell at our regular counters 
$10 worth of women’s clothing to 
$2 worth of men’s, we will sell $20 
worth of women’s 
clothing in my depart- 
ment by mail to $2 
worth of men’s,” he 
says. 

At Macy’s, on the 
other hand, Manager 
Willard R. Messenger 
makes a very definite 
appeal to the men in his 
mail-order catalogues. 
The current issue, for 
instance, prefaces its 
cigar prices with a lit- 
tle introduction which 
is a résumé of the tar- 
iff situation as it af- 
fects cigars from the 
Philippines, which, be- 
ing a matter of politics 
and high finance, could 
not be expected to be 
at all interesting or 
readable for women. 
Similarly Mr. Messen- 
ger’s explanation of the 
Macy method as _ re- 
gards forwarding 
charges is essentially 
written to appeal to 
men, explaining, as it 
does, under the heading 
“You Pay Anyway,” 
that, no matter how al- 
luring the “free” ship- 
ment offers of certain other mail- 
order houses, the buyer must 
know that he is paying for such 
shipments either in price or qual- 
ity anyway, which also is a con- 
sideration estimated not to be es- 
sentially interesting to women. 

The Macy mail-order catalogue, 
a massive one, is particularly at- 
tractive from the editorial point of 
view. It is a marvel of compact- 
ness. Mr. Messenger prides him- 
self on leaving out unnecessary 
things. Thus, if a cut of a wom- 
an’s waist shows its general fea- 
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tures, such as tucks, ruffles, etc., 
he purposely refrains from refer- 
ring to those facts either in the 
headlines or text beneath that cut. 
Where many mail-order cata- 
logues would read: “Handsome 
Tucked Waists, Beautifully Tai- 
lored,” his headline would be: 
“In Madras, Linen and Lawn,” or 
something to a similar effect. 

The new John Wanamaker cat- 
alogue, just out, represents ad- 
vancement also. There has been 
a breaking away from small type, 
and 8 and 10-point introductions 
are used, with a very readable ef- 
fect. Special effort was put into 
the illustrations, arranged by the 
Advertising Art Company. <A 
typical Wanamaker tone has been 
achieved. 


MAIL-ORDERS WITHOUT CATALOGUES, 


Some six months ago a mail- 
order department was instituted at 
The 14th Street Store, and with it 
came an innovation. One great 
trouble with the mail-order busi- 
ness has always been the fact that 
the semi-annual catalogue, which 
heretofore has always been uni- 
versally cused, has had _ serious 
drawbacks. Such catalogues have, 
as a rule, been sent out in January 
and in August, after a month or 
more to prepare them. The re- 
sult has been that considerations 
of style, so dear to women, have 
been haphazard. Orders are re- 
ceived up until July and later on 
the January catalogues which were 
gotten up on the basis of the style 
forecasts of the previous Novem- 
ber. Then, too, changing market 
conditions have often worked havy- 
oc, necessitating profitless sales, or 
even sales at a loss, because these 
establishments always feel moral- 
ly bound to make good any offers 
up to the time of issuing a new 
catalogue. 

Manager E. J. Reefer’s new de- 
parture at The 14th Street Store 
is the complete abolition of the 
old semi-annual catalogue, with 
its drawbacks as enumerated 
above. His scheme is to issue a 
monthly bulletin of mail-order of- 
fers. He does not begin to pre- 
pare the latter until fifteen days 
before the date of issue, so that it 
is strictly up to date as to styles 


and current prices. This. bulletin 
is at present being sent out to a 
list of some 200,000 names. Later 
it is proposed to increase that 
number to a round million. 

This bulletin consists of four 
newspaper-size pages. In the 
course of a year it will treat of 
all the various goods ordinarily 
handled by any mail-order cata- 
logue. Then, in addition, each of 
these pages is taken, on the four 
successive Sundays of the month, 
headed with some such appropria- 
ate phrase as “Especially for our 
Out-of-Town Customers,” and js 
run in the three out-of-town edi- 
tions of the World and the Jour- 
nal, These editions are known as 
“the bulldog,” “the pup” and “the 
early,” the first leaving New York 
for far-distant points Friday 
night, the second Saturday after- 
noon, and the third Saturday mid- 
night. This ad is not run in the 
city editions. Mr. Reefer is very 
well pleased with the results. 





A FRENCHMAN ON AMERICAN 
ADVERTISING. 


Jules La Tour, of Marseilles, France, 
who has been traveling in this coun- 
try, has the following to say about ad- 
vertising methods here and abroad: 

“The art of advertising has been 
carried to a pitch in the United States 
that puts it in a class by itself. I 
happen to know that it is a rare thing 
for any of the big mercantile houses of 
France or the continent to spend as 
much as $10,000 a year on the news- 
papers. They have not learned the 
value of printer’s ink as have the Yan- 
kees. Some of your merchant princes 
will expend on a single issue in tell- 
ing the public of their wares as much 
as our leading establishments will pay 
out in three months. Not only do your 
storekeepers use the press on a big 
scale, but their way of telling the 
reader about their goods is the most 
plausible, the most delightful, the most 
winning thing in the line of literary 
coaxing imaginable and I can well see 
how such efforts attract customers by 
the thousand. During my stay here I 
have become fascinated with the ad- 
vertisments seen in your daily news- 
papers and I read them with unalloyed 
delight, merely as a study in an art in 
which you have exceeded the entire 
world. 

——+o-——_——_ 


A debate was held recently at the 
Aldine Association on “The Compara- 
tive Influence of the Printed and the 
Spoken Word in Salesmanship.” The 
boys from the Brooklyn Central Y. M. 
C. A. supported the printed word and 
those from the Twenty-third Street Y. 
M. C. A. supported the spoken. 
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E Pluribus Unum! 


Standard Farm Papers are a collection of separate medi- 
ums, each reaching a particular section or class. 

Used as a single unit, they reach the farmers of this coun- 
try more thoroughly and at a lower rate per thousand than 
any other medium. 

Yet each paper being local or technical in character, has far 
greater influence with its constituents than a general medium. 
Being edited for a given section or class, it gets closer to the 
people of that section or class than a paper aimed at anyone 
anywhere who will.read it. 

Moreover, the Standard Farm Papers offer the advertiser 
the one perfect solution to the distribution problem. At a 
cost in proportion to circulation he can pick the mediums 
to cover any given section of the country. 

He may thus st'mulate the demand for his goods in the 
state where they are on sale; eliminating waste. 

Then as he starts his men at work in a new state, he can 
simultaneously create the demand needed to make distribution 
a quick and simple matter by selecting the Standard Farm 
Papers which concentrate in that territory. 

Let us show you what profits others have made and are 
making through employing this method and you will un- 
derstand why 


Standard Farm Papers 


The Kansas Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist 

The Indiana Farmer 

The Farmer, St. Paul 

Home and Farm, Louisville 

The Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen 
are The Oklahoma Farm Journal 

The Ohio Farmer 

The Michigan Farmer 

The Breeder’s Gazette 

Hoard’s Dairyman 

Wallaces’ Farmer 


Farm Papers of Known Value 


GEO. W. HERBERT, WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Special Representative, Eastern Representatives,, 
First Nat’l. Bank Bldg., Chicago, 41 Park Row, New York, 
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“Paid in Advance” 


Did you know that the great majority of Farm 
JOURNAL subscribers pay for the paper FIVE 
TO TEN YEARS IN ADVANCE? 


Farmers are like other men—they value what 
they have paid for. That’s one reason why each 
month’s issue of the FARM JOURNAL is so thor- 
oughly read, and why it brings to advertisers 
such large results in proportion to cost. 


And a whole generation of new readers has 
been brought up on the maxim, “You can safely 
buy anything advertised in the FARM JOURNAL.” 


The result is shown by the following letter 
from a large advertising agency: 


“I thought it would interest you to know that in January, 
1909, Seed Company ran 42 lines in Farm Journat, and 
had 2069 inquiries; January, 1910, 28 lines, and had 1987 in- 
quiries. Both splendid.” 





No other paper published has such a list of 
subscribers as that of FARM JOURNAL, the grad- 
ual and healthy growth of thirty-three years. 


Forms for June close May 5th. $3.50 a line for over 700,000 copies. 


‘ 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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DIAMONDS ON CREDIT AND 
HUMAN NATURE. 





SOME QUEER THINGS THAT HAVE 
BEEN TABULATED BY J. M, LYON 
& CO.—BIG LIST OF MAGAZINES 
USED — KEEN AFTER SOUTHER- 
NERS, WESTERNERS AND RAILROAD 
MEN—MAIL-ORDER SHARPS AND 
THEIR TRICKS, 





By S. C. Lambert. 

The card index of J. M. Lyon 
& Co., sellers of diamonds and 
other jewelry by mail, has been 
the undoing of more than one 
magazine whose representative al- 
lowed his eloquence in the first 
place to overdraw the producing 
capacity of his periodical. 

Into the hopper of the Lyon 
& Co, index system are poured the 
returns from the magazines to 
undergo the shaking down into 
orders. Like a burr the keyed ad- 
dress clings to each inquiry, ready 
to stamp a magazine with the sign 
of quality or the double cross of 
failure. A periodical may have a 
“public” as responsive to advertis- 
ing as the echoes of the Grand 
Canyon are to a shout, but unless 
this public produces orders in re- 
lation to inquiries in the ratio 
of one to four or five, it does not 
continue seriously to interest the 
mail-order jewelry house. That 
something like half a hundred 
periodicals are now. carrying the 


- advertising of J. M. Lyon & Co. 


is sufficient support to the argu- 
ment of the man who insists that 
the days when the general maga- 
zines can sell goods direct do not 
show any signs of passing. 
“Gates’ list” of railroad period- 
icals first carried Lyon copy. This 
list is composed of the Locomo- 
tive Engineers’ Journal, of .Cleve- 
land; the Railroad Trainmen, of 
Cleveland ; the Railroad Tele- 
grapher, of St. Louis; The Rail- 
road Conductor, of St. Louis; The 
Machinists’ Journal, of Washing- 
ton; the Railroad Carmen’s Jour- 
nal, of Kansas City; The Switch- 
man’s Journal, of Buffalo; The 
Commercial Telegrapher’s Jour- 
nal, of Chicago; The Railroad 


Clerk, of Kansas City; The Tele- 
graph Age, of New York; The 
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Express Gazette, of Cincinnati, 
and the Railroad Employee, of 
Newark, N. J. 

From the very first this list has 
never failed to bring forth orders 
in keeping with the strict re- 
quirements of J, M. Lyon & Co.’s 
mail-order policy. Since have 
been added the Locomotive & 
Firemen’s Journal and the Rail- 
road Men’s Magazine, one of the 
Munsey publications. 

As this group of mediums in- 
dicates, railroad men are counted 
upon to do much purchasing of 
jewelry. Regularly employed at 
good wages, they have proved to 
be, more consistently, wearers of 
jewelry, such as diamond rings, 
diamond studs, and fraternal em- 
blems, than any other class of 
workers, It is, as a matter of fact, 
the odd telegrapher who does not 
show a “sparkler” upon his third 
finger as he ticks away at his 
key; the odd ticket agent who 
cannot produce a “flash” as he 
slides your traveling pasteboard 
toward you, and the odd conduc- 
tor who does not display care- 
lessly a jewelled Masonic, Elk or 
Odd Fellows’ pendant. They are 
good and generous family men 
also, the railroad boys, and upon 
occasion spend their money to get 
watches, brooches and rings for 
their wives and daughters. 

The other magazines on the 
Lyon list having been slowly add- 
ed as experiment showed they pro- 
duced satisfactory returns. These 
magazines are the All Story, the 
Argosy, the Cavalier, Munsey’s, 
the Red Book, the Blue Book, the 
Green Album, the Street & Smith 
trio, Popular Mechanics, System, 
Collier's, Saturday Evening Post, 
Hampton’s, Success, Paris Modes, 
Human Life, Cosmopolitan, 
Everybody's, Sunset, Pacific 
Monthly, National Studios, Fra, 
Philistine, Pearsoan’s, Leslie’s 
Weekly, Normal Instructor, Co- 
lumbian, Book-Keeper, Ten Story 
Book, Uncle Remus’ Home Maga- 
zine, Young’s, Overland, Strand, 
Popular Electricity, Taylor Trot- 
wood, the Illinois Central Maga- 
zine, and Voice, the publication 
of the A. D. S. 

A survey of this list will dem- 
onstrate, among other things, that 
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J. M. Lyon & Co. are doing the 
best they can to reach the wage 
earner in the South. The worker 
in the South, when crops are 
good, is a man whom Lyon & Co. 
are glad to have send them or- 
ders; the cost of living is lower 
in the South than the North, and 
the wages are as high. More of 
the income is, therefore, available 
for luxuries. The Western mag- 
azines are used on the under- 
standing that retail jewelry houses 
are fewer in the West than the 
East; particularly is this so in 
Montana and the _ neighboring 
states. The free and easy tem- 
perament of the Westerner makes 
him readily interested in jewelry. 
Outside the cities especially, the 
Westerner likes to “cut a figure”; 
he realizes that it is no longer 
good form to impress himself 
upon his associates and the occa- 
sional tenderfoot by drawing a 
gun and perforating some near- 
by hat; he, therefore, resorts to 
less primitive methods of showing 
that he is around; particularly he 
wears big stones on his fingers, 
that gleam and toss their rays 
about, with considerably less dam- 
age to the anatomies of by-stand- 
ers. Whether he knows it or 
not, this mental change, superin- 
duced by better policing in West- 
ern communities, has made him, 
in the eyes of J. M. Lyon & Co, 
a good prospect. 

The reader will conclude from 
this that it is a deliberate part 
of J. M. Lyon & Co.’s selling ef- 
fort to keep a business eye upon 
such abstruse things as social psy- 
chology and effects of the com- 
munity environment upon the in- 
dividual. The reader’s conclusion 
will be right. Out of the inflow- 
ing mass of inquiries that are 
turned into orders J. M. Lyon 
& Co. cull the sidelights that 
shape their advertising. Shortly 
after the Lyon copy had appeared 
in the general magazines the or- 
ders from those engaged in teach- 
ing became noticeable for their 
regularity and soundness. Settle- 
ments came with promptness and 
repeat orders followed with pleas- 
urable frequency. Teachers, there- 
fore, are rated high with the J. M. 
Lyon & Co. credit man and their 


trade is cultivated with especial 
attention. 

The patronage of bankers and 
bankers’ employees in like man- 
ner took a definite place as a 
valuable class. While it is not 
considered good policy for a bank- 
ing man to lend himself to ex- 
travagance, it is desirable in a 
business way that he meet cus- 
tomers presenting a substantially 
prosperous front. 

Each inquiry coming to J. M. 
Lyon & Co. is answered first by 
a careful personal letter and a 
catalogue; if this does not pro- 
duce an order a second, and a 
third and a fourth personal let- 
ter is sent, each letter carrying 
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J. M. LYON & Co. 


73 Nassau a New York 


AFTER THE MAN WHO BUYS ON CREDIT. 


also some piece of advertising 
matter. If the inquirer in his 
first letter shows an interest in 
some special article, a ring or a 
watch or a pendant, that special 
interest is not forgotten; it is 
played up strongly in each letter 
the house sends him. There is 
no such thing as a form letter in 
this house. An inquiry is held to 
be the same as a man or woman 
who steps into a retail store. A 
retail] storekeeper gives his visi- 
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tors every personal attention and 
why not a mail-order house? 
Victor H. Cohn, the manager of 
J. M. Lyon & Co., states that he 
has secured many an order by 
personal correspondence when it 
would have been lost had form 
letters been fired at the prospect. 

The delicate part of this mail- 
order jewelry business begins 
when finally the inquirer has actu- 
ally ordered some piece of jew- 
elry, to be paid for, of course, on 
the instalment plan. Here is 
where the credit man comes into 
play. How much is this man 
worth? How much can he be 
trusted for after the first pay- 
ment? Lying out of sight in 
scores of American communities 
are dozens of crooks who have 
a specialty of doing the mail-or- 
der man out of his goods. J. M. 
Lyon & Co. know that the crook 
is there, just as if he were in 
plain sight. The house demands 
and carefully investigates refer- 
ences. It has learned by experi- 
ence that even if a buyer is not 
a crook, he often wants more 
than he is able to pay for. Preach- 
ers in the country, especially, 
honest through and through, are 
very poor judges of their own 
buying capacity. A pastor who 
wishes $250 credit and states that 
he is earning perhaps eighty dol- 
lars a month is cut down to $125. 
The mail-order house figures his 
buying capacity for him, calculat- 
ing the fixed charges against in- 
come like rent, food and clothes 
for the family. 

Thus in all his work the credit 
man establishes how much credit 
this man or that is good for. He 
takes into consideration factors 
that would be passed by by the 
amateur mail-order man: the resi- 
dence of the buyer, South, North, 
West; the state of the buyer, mar- 
ried or single; his business con- 
nections, employer or wage-earn- 
er; his record if he is an em- 
ployee. In the eves of the credit 
man a buyer is a good or a bad 
prospect according to his oppor- 
tunities for getting away with the 
goods. A worker in a small es- 
tablishment, with good references, 
is given a better credit than a 
worker, with references just as 








Syracuse Evening Journal 


The rapid, but normal and nat- 
ural development of the SYRA- 
CUSE EVENING JOURNAL 
during recent years has surprised 
many advertisers and agents, who 
find it more comfortable, even if 
not more profitable to hold fast to 
the old order of things as long:as 
they can. 

Syracuse is a fine market for 
most lines of manufactured goods. 

It is a manufacturing city, and 
its principal products are those 
requiring workmen of skill and 
intelligence above the ordinary. 

Piano, typewriter and automo- 
bile factories are illustrations. 

Men are well paid, prosperous 
and thrifty, and a greater propor- 
tion of workmen own their own 
homes, for instance, than in any 
other manufacturing center in the 
United States. 

Under such conditions, the 
growth and development of the 
SYRACUSE EVENING JOUR- 
NAL is a matter of importance 
to those manufacturers, who wise- 
ly and successfully operate on the 
principle that the creation of a 
market is of as great an impor- 
tance as the creation of goods. 

During the months of January, 
February and March, 1og10, the 
SYRACUSE EVENING JOUR- 
NAL carried 197,372 agate lines 
of foreign advertising; the Post- 
Standard carried 158,900, and the 
Herald 190,764. 

This was a gain for the JOUR- 
NAL of 100% over the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 

The SYRACUSE EVENING 
JOURNAL, in point of total cir- 
culation, has passed its afternoon 
competitor, and is giving the 
morning paper a hard chase. It 
has a larger circulation in the city 
of Syracuse than any other daily 
newspaper. 

SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
“a ~ Chicago; Third Nat’l 
ank-Bldg., St. Louis. 
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good, in a large house. The the- 
ory is that an employee of a large 
house is presumably more skilled 
in fine business methods, and, 
therefore, in the ways of possi- 
ble evasion of obligations. 

The Lyon credit man has learned 
that nothing is certain in this 
world, no matter how high in a 
community or in personal reputa- 
tion a man may be. An order 
came from Ada, Washington, 
from a man who, upon investiga- 
tion, was found to be the big man 
in the place. Bradstreet and 
Dun’s rated him very finely. A 
commercial agency reported that 
he was about to start a private 
bank. The credit man could ask 
no better buying ability; he was 
good for a thousand dollars 
easily. The stone was shipped and 
arrived at its destination two days 
before the highly rated gentleman 
disappeared with over $100,000 of 
money which trusting citizens had 
put in his care. The Lyon pur- 
chase was just a part of his gen- 
eral “clean-up.” 

When Lyon & Co. sent a tele- 
gram to a Cleveland man, fail- 
ing to give the street address, an 
interesting situation was laid bare. 
“M. W. Chambers,” the name 
given by the Cleveland inquirer, 
replied instanter that he had asked 
for no diamonds and was at a 
loss to explain Lyon & Co.’s wire, 
saying that goods to such and 
such an amount had been shipped. 
Then the jewelry house knew that 
it had to do with the old game ot 
a crook impersonating another 
man, in order to usurp that man’s 
standing in the community and in 


the commercial agencies’ reports, 
J. M. Lyon & Co. had filled a 
hurried order from “M. W. Cham. 
bers,” who wanted some diamonds 
and a brooch for his wife who 
was going to South America on 
the following Monday. Chambers’ 
record was A. No. 1. The jew- 
elry was sent. 

On the receipt of the real Cham- 
bers’ telegram Mr. Cohn tele- 
graphed the express company to 
hold the package and to notify 
the police. He himself  tele- 
graphed the postal department. In 
two days the bogus “Chambers” 
was found waiting somewhat im- 
patiently for his package. He 
proved to be the notorious Pren- 
tice Tiller, one of the most ex- 
pert mail-order thieves known to 
the post-office department. 

Through the American maga- 
zines J. M. Lyon & Co. do much 
business in Canada, Mexico, Pan- 
ama, Alaska and even Australia. 
The far-wandering American 
periodical has been known to 
bring back letters from China, 
written in Chinese. Canadian or- 
ders are sometimes accompanied 
by hints that duty may be evaded 
if the’ diamonds are sent in a 
newspaper or a book. J. M. Lyon 
& Co. thereat merely smile and 
pay the duty. 

r. Cohn has an interesting 
view that periodicals may be 
“milked” dry by his advertising. 
His advertisements at first may 
produce a lot of business, and then 
fall off. A letting alone till that 
magazine takes on new readers in 
sufficient numbers to be worth 
while is apt to follow. 














vital, selling arguments. 


119 Nassav STREET 





“NEW THINGS MADE FAMILIAR 
AND OLD THINGS MADE NEW” 


HE seller very seldom has the buyer's viewpoint. Our writers approach 

your business as strangers (an enormous advantage). ‘hey see the things 

that appeal to them and that will, as a consequence, appeal to the public. 
They have the skill and training to bring out the selling points they discover, in 
attractive, persuasive, order bringing language. 


One great advantage in dealing with us is that we frequently uncover new, 


That means more business—many letters we have written under just such con- 
ditions have proved phenomenal sellers. 


The Business Development Company of America 
Established rogor 


hone 5374 Cortland 


New Yorx« City 
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T the turn of the first 
quarter of 1910 new 
records for growth were estab- 
lished by Seattle and the Seattle 
Times 
Seattle showed substantial 
increases in all departments— 
population, trade, building op- 
erations and bank clearings. 


And the 
Seattle Times 


is still “the fastest growing medium in the 
fastest growing market in the world.” 

For the first quarter of 1910 the average 
circulation of the Times was: 


Daily, - - - 65,595 
Sunday, - - 85,291 


This is a gain over the first quarter of 1909 
of 7,247 daily and 5,765 Sunday. 

During the same period the Times carried 
3,110,008 lines of advertising—a gain over 
the first quarter of 1909 of 345,912 lines. 

The growth of both Seattle and the Times 
proves the value of both the market and the 
medium. 


TIMES PRINTING CO. | TheS, C. BECKWITH 
SEATTLE Special Agency 


Sole Foreign Representatives 


WASH. New York Chicago Kansas City 
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The NEW Fanger i 


The “hay seed”’ passed ye Lago. E 
who got ahead by saving, is gone, 













































The new farmer makes money}tom his { 
application of modern methods, th} increas 
that the manufacturer and businey man use 


The increased demand for f jjstuffs h 
the things the farmer had to sei 

Ten fat years have lifted mortgages by 
family that used to skimp to pay intprest no 
is supplying their wants with anating fre 
hey dress as well, live better, and pend 
city people nowadays. They igWe telet 
water, steam heat, and do their shgpping W 











120,000 Circulation 
In the Central West 


Here is 805,000 C 


50,000 Circulation 
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Farm AND Home, with their combigtd guat 
copies each issue, are read by the fanilies ¢ 


crop and market reports and ke 
and their practical helpfulness. 
in our papers because we guarante¢ our a 
no medical, financial, misleading qj objec 


THE PHELPS PUMISHII 
ORANGE JUD C 


1448 Marquette Building 43y lafayette 
Chicago, Ill. Ne York, | 
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S money}tom his farm by the same intelligent 

thods, th] increase efficiency and reduce cost, 
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| 135,000 Circulation 
| In Middle and Southern States 


‘liculation Each Issue 


500,000 Circulation 


From Coast to Coast 
Wweekig) ORANGE JUDD FARMER, AMERICAN — 


‘NGLAN}/HOMESTEAD, and the twice a month 
combig+d guaranteed circulation of 805,000 
y the fnilies of the farmers who are making 

















€ withivhich they are edited, their accurate 
id ke@ grasp of the agricultural situation 
ur readers have implicit confidence 
arantey our advertisers’ reliability and take 
ding q objectionable advertising. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
E JUD COMPANY 


43z lafayette Street Myrick Building 
New York, N. Y. Springfield, Mass. 








‘ APPROACH OF THE SPRING PLANTING SEASON SEE PAGE 250 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 


for the space of more 


than three-fourths of the 
 earsin the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 


Porto Rico, Brazil and 
fhe Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICB 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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CO-OPERATIVE PREMIUM 
PLANS AS SALES FAC- 
TORS. 





LIBRARY SLIPS, PLAN OF STIMULAT- 
ING SALES BY SPECIAL INDUCE- 
‘MENTS—TRADING STAMPS AS A 
SUBSTITUTE FOR BARGAINS—EF- 
FECT ON PRICE MAINTENANCE— 
DANGER IN A PREMIUM-STIMU- 
LATED TRADE, 





Co-operative premium systems 
have been a natural development 
of individual premium activity, and 
are not nearly as old. Various 
non - competing manufacturers 
have found they have profited ex- 
ceedingly by joining forces with 
such systems, if well conducted, 
and non-competing local retail- 
ers have found them of inestima- 
ble value. 

Naturally, in view of the na- 
ture of the business, there has 
been room for a great deal of 
“bunco” in the  co- -operative 
premium business. “Wildcat” or- 
ganizers have attempted to “bull- 
doze” merchants into all sorts of 
schemes of a shady nature. For 
this reason, although the co-op- 
erative premium is not a develop- 
ment of a day, it has not been un- 
til comparatively lately that the 
weeding-out of the unworthy or- 
ganizations had been effected and 
until business men could, with a 
degree of confidence, point to this 
or that system as being thorough- 
ly business-like and reliable. 

The Magazine & Book Com- 
pany and the Sperry & Hutchin- 
son Company, both of New York, 
may be taken as good examples 
of two types of co-operative 
premium systems. Without a 
doubt, there are others quite as 
good; but there are probably no 
others of the same national scope. 
These are not competing systems, 
inasmuch as the former is or- 
ganized primarily for the benefit 
of the manufacturer and the lat- 
ter for the benefit of the retailer 
and dealer. Both are of interest 
to the advertising and sales man- 
ager in that they claim to mate- 
rially increase sales and, at the 
same time, to prevent substitu- 
tion and even to. standardize 
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prices, than which there are no 
three more important arguments 
to manufacturers to-day. 

The Magazine & Book Com- 
pany was begun three or four 
years ago by Charles D. Reohr, 
its present head. It is for manu- 
facturers. As the name implies, 
the only premiums given by this 
company are literary, consisting 
either of magazines or books or 
newspapers. Only such manu- 
facturers are solicited to join the 
plan as are strictly non-compet- 
ing. Some of the most reputable 
manufacturing houses in_ the 
country are part of the plan, and 
others are continually being 
added. They include Armour, 
Pabst, Heide, Mennen, H-O, 
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BOOSTING THE LIBRARY SLIP GOODS. 











Prophylactic, Sozo- 
dont, etc. 

These manufacturers are pro- 
vided with any number of li- 
brary slips they may ask for, 
merely for the nominal cost of 
printing. These slips are packed 
with the products before leaving 
the factories, usually in the ratio 
of 1:20 to the retail price of the 
article in question. Thus a prod- 
uct which sells at retail at $1 is 
packed with a five-cent magazine 
and book slip. When these slips 


Bensdorp, 
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are sent in for premiums they 
are carefully charged to the man- 
ufacturer whose name they bear, 
in each instance, cancelled, and 
sent to said manufacturer to be 
checked up and paid for. Inas- 
much as the percentage of slips 
redeemed to the total packed is 
very low, this plan of payment is 
far better for the manufacturer 
than would be the case if he had 
to pay for all slips originally 
packed by him. 

There, of course, can be no 
question of the worth of the 
magazine subscriptions given as 
premiums. The books are well 
printed and substantially bound. 
One of the latest ideas of the 
Magazine & Book Company has 
been to interest the newspapers 
of the country, one in every lo- 
cality, where possible, to join 
forces and themselves print li- 
brary slips to be clipped out and 
to be of value in payment for any 
of the company’s premiums, the 
company, in turn, advertising that 
one newspaper as its local news- 
paper premium offer to the local 
public. The magazine and book 
plan is extensively advertised in 
magazines, newspapers and else- 
where. Every magazine contains 
some mention of at least a part of 
the products offering these slips 
and these products cannot but 
benefit by the free publicity they 
get in this way. Beginning in 
the fall, it is planned to run 24- 
sheet posters in the 7oo largest 
cities of twenty-five states. 

“Tt is not difficult to see how 
the use of our slips by manufac- 
turers,” says Mr. Reohr, “will 
tend to prevent substitution. We 
will not do business with two 
competing houses, not even two 
newspapers in one locality. When 
a person is collecting our slips, he 
is not tempted to buy a substitute 
article, even if offered at a lower 
price, if it is known not to con- 
tain library” slips. As for the 
matter of price maintenance, the 
consumer appreciates that the 
value of the ‘slips is supposed to 
be in fixed relation to the retail 
price of the goods, and doesn’t 
expect to have that ratio made 
larger, as would be the case with 
lower prices. On the other hand, 
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the dealer, knowing that his con- 
sumer is determined to buy that 
product anyway, does not have 
the same incentive to cut prices 
and thus reduce his earnings,” 


THE S. & H. PLAN, 


The Sperry & Hutchinson plan 
dates back about ten years to its 
origin, in Jackson, Mich., as an 
improvement upon the old-style 
system of punch cards or coupons 
used individually by many mer- 
chants. there, the merchants car- 
rying their own premiums. The 
S. & H. plan was conceived as a 
method of relieving these mer- 
chants of the great bother and 
expense of this old individual 
plan. The customer was allowed 
to assemble stamps obtained from 
a number of reputable, non-com- 
peting merchants, whose aggre- 
gate trade was naturally increased 
because of this co-operation. On 
the other hand, the change low- 
ered the cost of the premiums 
and also made it possible to in- 
crease their worth and variety. 

The business has developed 
along these lines until to-day it 
has a national scope. It is now 
possible to assemble trading 
stamps from the stores of one 
coast of the country together with 
those from the stores of another 
coast and apply them to the pur- 
chase of a premium got in a third 
locality, 

E. B. Wright, the correspond- 
ing secretary of the company, lays 
stress upon the advertising end 
of his proposition. “First, last 
and always,” he says, “our busi- 
ness is premium advertising.” It 
is Mr. Wright’s belief that the 
trading stamp does not appeal to 
the so-called “shawl-and-basket” 
trade, but rather to the middle 
class of moderate means. 

The trading stamp is advanced 
as an antidote for the bargain 
sale, an activity for it which is 
particularly interesting in these 
days when the bargain counter 
has come to be such a demoral- 
izing influence, the while becom- 
ing worse and worse as greater 
and greater bargains have to be 
offered to satiate an unnatural 
demand for them on the part of 
the buying public. 
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THE SOLUTION OF YOUR 
SELLING PROBLEM 


is to reach the class of people who have the money and 
the inclination to buy your goods. Such a class is 
composed of the Fruit Growers of the great North- 
West. Their product commands high prices. They are 
open-handed buyers of good goods. You can sell to 
them—co-operate effectively with your North-West 
dealers—by reaching this money-making class through 
their journal— 
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PUDLISHED BY 
BETTER FRUIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
HOOD RIVER, OREGON 




















BETTER FRUIT is subscribed for and read by 
10,000 Fruit-Growers and their families. It is the 
most informative, most interesting, best illustrated and 
best printed journal devoted to fruit-growing interests. 
It carries the highest class of advertising, and its ad- 
vertisers get results. You can reach the fruit growers 
of the North-West through BETTER FRUIT ef- 
fectively and economically. 


Send for sample copies and rates. 


BETTER FRUIT PUB. CO., Hood River, Ore. 
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FIVE YEARS OF GROWTH 
A GRAPHIC SHOWING OF 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer’s 


Circulation by months from February, 1905, to March, 1910. 
1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 
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HTH THF 
Upper a Lower Line—Daily 


FOLLOW THE LINE AND NOTE 


Thirty Thousand (30,000) copies increase in The Morn- 
ing Plain Dealer’s circulation—(From less than 50,000 copies in 
February, 1905, to more than 80,000 copies in March, 1910.) 

Fifty Thousand (50,000) copies increase in The Sunday 
Plain Dealer’s circulation—(From 62,000 copies in February, 
1905, to 112,000 copies in March, 1910.) 

No Free copies, no sample copies, a copies spoiled i in 
printing, and no copies remaining unsold at the main office 
are included in the figures from which the above chart is 
laid out, and the number of returnable copies included 
is guaranteed not to exceed two per cent. 
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JOHN GLASS, Western Manager Foreign Advertising, 503, 504 and 505 Boyce Building, Chicago. 
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WHY BALTIMORE SHOULD 
ADVERTISE CANNED 
GOODS, SHOES AND 
CLOTHING. 


BIG BALTIMORE MANUFACTURING 
INTERESTS AND THEIR NEED FOR 
TRADE-MARK PRESTIGE—DEVELOP- 
ING THE’ PROFITABLE LINES— 
TRADE-MARK VALUE-——-ADDRESS AT 
BALTIMORE AD CLUB. 


By L. C. Paine. 

Baltimore, I am told, is the 
greatest canning center in the 
country. I have been told that 
Baltimore canners have suffered 
from the Hawaiian Pineapple ad- 
vertising—a notably successful 
campaign, conducted by a loose 
confederation of pineapple grow- 
ers, with one of their strongest 
bonds of agreement that they 
will individually keep up a certain 
quality standard, Inspectors ex- 
amine the goods and reject the 
goods off standard. 

Some of the smaller growers, 
after the success of the advertising 
campaign had been _ assured, 
wanted to withdraw their financial 
and other support. But James D. 
Dole, President of the Associa- 
tion, convinced his fellow mem- 
bers that they must not only ad- 
vertise to introduce their goods, 
but must continue to advertise to 
keep them at the top of the 
market. 

Is it not reasonable to assume 
that the same methods employed 
by the Hawaiian Association may 
be applied profitably by Baltimore 
canners ? 

To-day you go to your grocer 
and pay, say 18 cents a can for 
tomatoes, and they are first class. 
To-morrow you may go to the 
same store and pay the same price 
for a can of tomatoes, and they 
may be sour, or green, or without 
any taste. 

Why is this? There is no stand- 
ard. The jobber buys tomatoes 
where he can get the best prices. 
It is a case of price entirely. There 
are, perhaps, a number of canners 
who put up a first-class brand of 
tomatoes, but whose distribution is 
restricted, and the knowledge of 
whose superiority is local. But if 
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there was a standard brand of 
canned tomatoes which was ad- 
vertised properly and judiciously 
and in a national way, the con- 
sumer would always be sure of 
getting first-quality goods. 

The same method could be ap- 
plied to canned corn, possibly 
canned peas, and other canned 
goods, The advertiser could call 
attention to many ways these 
things could be cooked, the many 
tempting, dainty dishes which 
could be prepared with them. It 
is a fact that the majority of 
housewives do not understand how 
to cook canned goods so that the 
best flavor can be gotten from 
them. 

Few people comprehend the ex- 
tent of the clothing business. It is 
estimated that $700,000,000 is 
spent in this country for men’s 
clothing, actually more than for 
women’s clothing. Four citiés 
manufacture 75 per cent of all the 
clothing made in this country: 
New York, Chicago, Rochester 
and Baltimore, in the order 
quoted. The remaining 25 per 
cent is scattered in a number of 
the other cities. Baltimore is 
fourth. Just think—about $22,000,- 
ooo worth of clothing made in 
Baltimore in a year! Practically 
as much as Rochester. Everybody 
associates Rochester in their mind 
with clothing, but who thinks of 
Baltimore in this connection? 

If she can sell $22,000,000 worth 
of clothing in a year without the 
aid of advertising, her clothing 
manufacturers could increase the 
demand for her output until her 
standing in the clothing trade 
would be raised from fourth to 
third, or even second. 

I noticed in Printers’ INK a few 
months ago the following: “In the 
last ten years there has been a de- 
crease in the number of merchant- 
tailors of 25 per cent.” This fact 
tells a tale of great advertising 
significance. With advertising as 
their weapon, the ready-made 
clothiers and now the tailors to 
the trade have steadily bombarded 
the whole country, until to-day al- 
most all America is buying trade- 
marked clothing. 

Baltimore, I understand, manu- 
factures a great quantity of shoes 
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The Agricultural Epit- 
omist guarantees 200,- 
000. 6 circulation per 
month, and proves it by 
Post Office receipts that 
go out each month to its 
advertisers. 


As a matter of fact 
the circulation has not 
been as low as 225,000 
in many months. For 
instance, December was 
250,160 and January 
261,786. 


More than 75% of 
this circulation is in the 
great Middle West, the 
richest farming country 
in the world. 


It carries the cream 
of the agricultural ad- 
vertising of the country. 


Let us tell you more 
about this great farm 
monthly and what it 
can do for you. 





Agricultural Epitomist 


Spencer, Ind. 


Chicago, Taylor & Billingslea, 
First National Bank Bidg. 


New York, Fisher Special Agency, 
150 Nassau 

















every year. But authorities in the 
shoe trade tell me they sell the 
jobber almost exclusively, and let 
him trade-mark the goods, and 
thus the identity of the manufac- 
turers’ output is lost. This is a 
mistake which advertising can 
profitably remedy. 

Look at the number of successes 
in shoe advertising. First, we will 
note the Regal Shoe. Soon after 
the Regal started advertising they 
had inquiries for agencies, and, [ 
understand, within three years 
after the advertising commenced, 
these inquiries numbered about 
8,000. They now sell their shoes 
all over the world, having in the 
neighborhood of 900 to 1,000 
agencies, exclusive of their own 
stores. 

Then there is the Queen Quality 
Shoe for women. This advertis- 
ing campaign was most successful. 
Their plan was to sell one dealer 
in a town. But the advertising 
created such a demand from deal- 
ers that they put another shoe on 
the market, “Dorothy Dodd,” ad- 
vertised thoroughly, and had no 
trouble placing it with dealers, and 
selling its large output. 

Advertising will fit every manu- 
facturer who wants to extend his 
business. It will either give him 
more business of the same kind 
that he has, or it will change the 
character so that he will make 
more money out of it. 

Take two manufacturers that I 
know of, one underwear, the 
other hosiery; both widely adver- 
tised and familiar to everyone 
present. The underwear man has 
been advertising for some five or 
six years. When the subject was 
first broached to him he said, 
“Why, I can’t take care of my 
present business. I have more 
orders than I can fill. What sense 
would there be for me to adver- 
tise?” Inquiry developed that 66 
per cent of his business was on 
his lower grade goods, and on 
which his margin of profit due to 
greater competition on cheap 
goods was less than on his better 
grade. 

He was told that advertising and 
trade-marking his goods would de- 
velop a demand for the better 
grade goods and change that con- 
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dition in time. He was distribu- 
ting entirely through the jobber ; 
had no salesman on the road, and 
was not in touch with.the retailer. 
He is doing business in the same 
way to-day. But inside of one 
year from the time he commenced 
his advertising he was able to drop 
the two lower grades of under- 
wear entirely from his line and 
refuse orders that were not pro- 
portioned satisfactorily. In an- 
other year he added two still 
higher grades. The result is that 
to-day, with no increase in factory, 
or plant, or wages, his business in 
dollars and cents shows a marked 
increase, with larger profits, and 
has steadily grown from year to 
year until now the time has come 
when he has increased his manu- 
facturing facilities. It has also 
given him courage te bring out a 
very high grade women’s under- 
vest of such texture that it sells. at 
$2 per garment. He is not going 
to market it through the jobber, 
but he is going direct to the retail 
trade with his own salesmen. 

The hosiery manufacturer has 
been advertising for ten years at 
least, and has steadily increased 
his plant until it is one of the very 
large industries in New England 
but it has always made a low 
grade hose, which the retailer pre- 
ferred not to sell. His advertis- 
ing has had to overcome the resist- 
ance of the retailer, and it is only 
now that he is waking up to the 
opportunity of putting out a better 
grade of stocking to which will 
come the cumulative value of ten 
years of advertising. 

So advertising can give you 
more business, if you haven’t got 
enough, can make it double, treble 
and quadruple your manufacturing 
facilities, or make you more money 
on the same investment. 

SS rs 


CREDIT MEN TO COMBAT BUSI- 
NESS FRAUD. 





At the April dinner of the New 
York Credit Men’s Association, D. L. 
Sawyer, head of the prosecuting com- 
mittee of the National Association, 
advocated the establishment of a $100,- 
000 fund by subscription from jobbing 
houses to prosecute commercial fraud. 
He said that the confidence of buyers 
is harmed when business as a general 
principle gets a bad reputation. 
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On, and After 
April 25th, 1910 


The Western Offices of 


C[ The , 
FAM 


will be 


150 Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago, Ill. 





The New York offices were 
moved a week ago to larger 
quarters on Union Square. The 
change was made in Chicago for 


the same reason. 


More room for our 
growing business. 





Advertisers west of Buffalo and 
Pittsburg are requested to take 
up business relating to THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE directly 
with the western office—C. R. 


Toy, Manager. 





THE PHILLIPS PUBLISHING CO. 
Union Square New York 
150 Michigan Boulevard Chicago 
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WHY THE FARM PAPERS 
GRANT SPECIAL RATES 
ON SPECIAL BUSINESS. 





OMAHA ADVERTISER'S COMPLAINT OF 
VARIATION IN RATES EXPLAINED 
BY FARM PAPERS—RESTRICTED AP- 
PEAL THE BASIS OF DISCRIMINA- 
TION. 





Printers’ INK enjoys much the 
same unique position in the ad- 
vertising world to-day which the 
famous Delphic Oracle did in the 
days long ago when Greek civili- 
zation was flourishing. Never a 
particularly vexing problem arises 
but its aid is solicited in evolving 
a solution, nor a complaint be- 
comes vociferous without an ap- 
peal that Printers’ Ink champion 
the cause. 

One of the latest problems of 
this kind is contained in the fol- 
lowing letter, which is self-ex- 
planatory: 


Payne INVESTMENT CoMPANY, 
Omana, April 5, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Your little journal can crack a great 
many hard nuts, and I should like an 
explanation as to why agricultural and 
Stock papers play favorites in their ad- 
vertising rates. 

Why should the man advertising a 
farm for sale, or seeds or snantonp 
pumps or automobiles, pay from 25 
cents to 50 cents per agate line, while 
the man advertising a stock sale pays 
only 10 cents to 20 cents? 

I had occasion recently to make con- 
tracts with several agricultural papers 
for a big farm proposition. My con- 
tract with a Chicago paper was on the 
basis of $6.90 an inch; with one Des 
Moines paper at the same figure, and 
with another at $4.20; with an Omaha 
paper at $4.20 per inch. 

The man whose land we were ad- 
vertising planned for a sale of his fine 
stock. He made a contract with the 
same Chicago publication at $2.40 per 
inch, with the Des Moines paper which 
had charged me $6.90, he made a con- 
tract at $1.11, and with the $4.20 Des 
Moines man at $1.54. The Omaha pa- 
per charged him $1.65. 

The firm I represent will do no more 
advertising with agricultural papers un- 
til there is some sort of equalizing of 
rates. I have the papers to show the 
facts given above as to rates and can 
give the names of the publications to 
any one interested, 


R. B. Watrace. 


Realizing that there are usually 
two sides to every advertising 
matter, and realizing, too, that 


Mr. Wallace’s complaint is very 
probably one which has served to 
knit the brows of many another 
agricultural advertiser, Printers’ 
Ink has secured the explanations 
of farm papers for the seeming 
discrimination in agricultural 
rates. Without exception, there 
has been no attempt to sidestep 
the issue. The fact that stock 
advertisements are accepted at a 
rate considerably lower than the 
rate for ordinary straight display 
has been freely admitted. It has 
even been admitted that the situ- 
ation looks, on the face of it, to 
be exceedingly arbitrary, even 
that it is arbitrary. 

But, on the other hand, three 
good business reasons are offered 
The first is the fact that stock ads 
are invariably small—that they 
are, in truth, the “classified ads” 
of the agricultural publications 
and that the latter may reasonably 
be quite as justified in making a 
specially low classified rate as are 
the general magazines and news- 
papers. The ads are grouped to- 
gether on pages by themselves; 
and no one of them dominates. 

Again there is claimed to be a 
peculiar news interest in the stock 
advertisement for the farmer 
which there is not in the general 
display ads in the rest of the ag- 
ricultural papers; and it is natural 
to ask less of the advertiser who 
is making a paper a newsier pub- 
lication for its readers. It is 
claimed that the circulation de- 
partments of agricultural papers 
insist upon these stock ads wheth- 
er they pay little or big, asserting 
that they mean countless sub- 
scriptions. 

Again, a strong reason offered 
is that it cannot be denied that 
there is a very limited appeal to 
any of these stock ads. Scarcely 
one of them can be expected to 
appeal to even a majority of the 
readers of one state. Most of 
them refer to the fact that Farmer 
This-or-That is ready to hire out 
his fine, blooded bull or stallion 
for breeding purposes. 

On these three arguments, as 
far as can be learned, hangs the 
justification of the agricultural 
paper publisher for minimizing 
stock ad rates. 
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Kimball's Dairy Farmer 
Is a National Dairy Magazine 


It is the only dairy paper of general circulation 
published west of the Mississippi River. 

It is published in the dairy center of the country, 
and is the trade magazine of more than 40,000 of the 
most prosperous “cream” farmers of the richest 
agricultural section of the world. 

These dairy farmers raise everything that is 
grown on the best farms of the country, and in 
addition they raise thoroughbred dairy cattle, sell 
cream every day in the year and get their money 

very Saturday night. 

Ask any automobile dealer in the country what 
farmers are buying automobiles and he will say at 
once: 

“The cream-selling farmers.” 

These “cream” farmers are the best cash buyers in 
the world today. 

No good advertiser seeking to cover the agricul- 
tural field can intelligently and consistently omit 
Kimball’s Dairy Farmer from his list. 

Its editors and writers are the recognized dairy 
authorities of the country. 

Prof. H. G. VanPe!t, who represented dairying 
on the program of the dinner given by agricultural 
publishers in Chicago, April 12th, is associate editor 
of Kimball’s Dairy Farmer and State Dairy Expert 
of Iowa. 

Kimball’s Dairy Farmer is not an ordinary farm 
paper—it’s a magazine for the leaders. 

Advertising rates, 20c a line; 500 lines, 19¢ ; 1000 
lines, 18c; 2000 lines, 17c. Full pages of 728 lines, 
$123.76. 


Kimball’s Dairy Farmer 
JOHN, ANDREWS WATERLOO, IOWA 


ager 


Home Office:—Waterloo, Iowa. 

New York Office:—Fisher Special Agency, 150 Nassau St. 
Chicago Office:—Taylor & Billingslea, 626 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis Office:—A. D. McKinney, Third Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
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MINNESOTA IS GETTING 
MANY SETTLERS WITH 
FARM PAPER ADS. 





19,000 SETTLERS SECURED IN SIX 
WEEKS—450,000 NAMES SECURED 
—FARM PAPERS BRINGING IN 200 
INQUIRIES A DAY, 





By Herbert H. Smith. 

To persuade a man to try a new 
razor or a woman a new brand 
of breakfast food is a problem of 
little moment compared with the 
task before the man who would 
induce a family to change its 
home through advertising. There 
is a spirit of unrest among farm- 
ers in many parts of the East and 
Central West which helps the so- 
lution, and the facts behind the 
claims of the Western States ask- 
ing for new citizens are such as 
to move men to take the offer of 
the advertisement. 

Except for the advertisements 
of the land companies and the 
railways, it is noticeable, however, 
that the advertisements which are 
the greatest pullers are small sim- 
ple affairs which would never 
fall under the approbation of an 
advertising critic. 

Minnesota has been _ notably 
successful in securing settlers for 
the large areas of unoccupied 
lands in the state, and so far as 
the original advertising is con- 
cerned the best puller has been a 
half-inch ad announcing large op- 
portunities in Minnesota, and ask- 
ing those interested to send for a 
booklet describing every county. 

This advertising and the litera- 
ture sent out has been the largest 
factor in bringing over 19,000 peo- 
ple into the state for the six 
weeks ending April 15. The ad- 
vertising is under the State Board 
of Immigration, and the results 
are based on the number of cars 
of immigrant goods passing the 
main gateway to the state during 
the period when special low rates 
were in force on the railroads 

Responders to the ad are sent 
a large book describing all parts 
of the state, and with it is in- 
cluded a sheet asking for the 
names of others interested in a 
new home. It is from this sheet 
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that most of the names of pros- 
pective settlers are secured. A 
large proportion of the original 
inquirers send the immigration 
commissioner, George Welsh, 
names of neighbors thinking of 
selling out. Most of these pros- 
pects then receive a booklet and 
a similar sheet. Nearly 450,000 
names have been secured in this 
way in two years. 

The commission has no land to 
sell, although the state sells 
school and state land at auction 
at certain times of the year, 
These sales are advertised in farm 
papers of the Northwest by the 
state auditor, and the advertising 
this year has been greatly en- 
larged, with the result that in- 
quiries at the rate of 200 a day 
are coming in. This indicates 
that the bidding will be spirited. 

The immigration commissioner 
uses practically all the farm pa- 
pers in the West, in addition to a 
large list of other periodicals, 
Larger ads have been tried in na- 
tional magazines, but with little 
profit. The small ad in farm pa- 
pers has pulled best. 


te 


The Franklin P. Shumway Company 
report having been obliged to largely 
discontinue advertising Serpentine 
Crepe for the Pacific Mills, as_ their 
daily orders are often nearly double 
their possible output. 


The slogan which has been selected 
for Port Huron, Mich., is “You'll Like 
Port Huron,” submitted by George T. 
Benson. It is intended to push this 
slogan in every way possible, 





George W. Tryon, of the Saturday 
Evening Post, addressed the Bureau of 


Publicity and Development of the 
Memphis Business Men’s Club, held 
April 5th, and read an_ interesting 


paper on the subject “Municipal Ad- 
vertising.” 





German Families are Large 
and large families are large consumers, 
Think what a quantity of goods the 140,000 
or more German families consume that you 
reach by advertising with us. Rate, 35c. 
flat. Why not let us run your ad inthe 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
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Farm, Stock & Home 


, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Semi-monthlies are more carefully 
read than papers of more frequent 
issue, therefore, are better advertis- 
ing mediums. 


Notwithstanding this well known 
fact space can be purchased cheaper 
per line per thousand circulation in 
FARM, STOCK AND HOME 


than in any other Minnesota farm 
paper. 


100,000 circulation. Rates from 40 
cents to 36 cents per line. 


Special Summer Rate 
on full pages 
During June, July and August full 


pages can be bought for $200.00 per 
page. Regular page rate $265.00. 



































“TRICKS IN ALL TRADES 
BUT OURS.” 





HOW SOME RETAILERS PULL THE 
WOOL OVER THE PUBLIC’S EYES 
(OR THINK THEY DO)—HUMOR- 
OUS INSTANCES OF SLEIGHT-OF- 
HAND AND CIRCUS PLAY—HOW 
ADVERTISING IS USED AS AN AUX- 
ILIARY TO MISREPRESENTATION. 





By William Henry Baker. 
Advertising Manager, English Woolen 
Mills Company, Cleveland. 

[Epitor1aL_ Note.—A rather cosmo- 
olitan retail experience gives Mr. 
aker a wealth of material on this 
subject. This is the first of a series 
of three articles, taking up other lines 
of retail business and their “tricks.” 
Merely as an_ interesting curiosity, 
Printers’ Ink has not disturbed Mr. 
Baker’s “‘simplified spelling.’’] 

Should you, in conversation with 
any business man, incidentally re- 
mark that Jimin’s methods were 
“peculiar,” he inevitably would 
smilingly tell you that evergreen 
and complacent platitude of a joke, 
“There’s tricks in all trades but 
ours.” Wherefore this present 
veracious and exemplary elucida- 
tion of the mystery thereof. 

Without delving into the misty 
mid-regions of lore and legend for 
the origin of the saying, let us be 
content with a few illuminativ in- 
cidents, which will do quite as 
well; that is to say, if you do not 
need a brick house to fall on you. 


DRY GOODS STORES AT NIP AND TUCK. 
Upon a time there flourisht in 
an egregious inland city, upon 
central opposit corners, two big 
drygoods stores, most rapacious 
and rampant in rivalry. With one 
exception they were and are to- 
day the foremost stores in the city. 
At their heads were men who 
matcht each other in strategy, 
but were otherwise unlike in that 
one was reservd and phlegmatic 
while the other was constantly in 
effervescence and sparkling with 
genius. Together they could have 
moved mountains. Apart each 
served as foil to the other and 
achievd his own plans of great- 
ness. One of the stores has 
changed owners and names twice; 
the other is continuing in its now 
placid way. 
Now, the rivalry between these 
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two eminent institutions was no- 
torious thruout the length and 
bredth of the ctiy, which was not 
inconsiderable. “Bargain Friday 
in the Busy Basement” found 
masses of feverish women besieg- 
ing the doors before the key was 
turned in the lock o’ mornings. It 
was easy to tell by the size of the 
crowds which store had offered 
the better bargains for the day, 
That is, it was easy at rare times, 
but usually it was difficult, for the 
crowds, if not evenly distributed, 
would be merged as one even into 
the street. 

Also it was no secret among the 
workers in these stores that their 
executivs knew the business of 
the other house before and after 
it was done. To be more explicit, 
each kept indext scrap-books of 
each others’ advertising; each re- 
ceivd daily reports of an army of 
paid “shoppers,” gentle women 
who blandly mingled with the real 
shoppers across the street and 
made mental and pencil notes of 
all that eye and ear, neither of 
them slow, could spot for what the 
newspaper reporters call “news 
value,” and at times expending ac- 
tual money (when theirs did not 
happen to be a charge account) 
for some notable bargain that 
might give some head of depart- 
ment a fidgety quarter of an hour; 
eke daily, weekly and monthly 
statements of sales found their way 
across the street with astonishing 
but dependable regularity; and 
these things, with the habits and 
associations of years behind them, 
enabled the captains to foretell 
with reasonable accuracy what the 
other store was likely to do on 
any given day. 

Wherefore it was surprising to 
the public, but not to the initiated, 
when a small cloak house up street 
failed and one of these modern 
merchandize marts bought the 
stock that the other, on the same 
day, and in the same newspaper, 
had what appeared to be the same 
advertisement, illustrated with the 
same cuts, but quoting far lower 
prices. By “initiated” please un- 
derstand the executors of the 
coup, for on the other side all was 
consternation and conjecture and 
wrath. Much of that wrath vent- 
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ed upon the unoffending newspa- 
pers and said newspapers, guile- 
Jess but good at guessing, wrote 
courteous protests and objections 
which this present writer received 
with due and becoming humility 
and felt unabasht that his house 
was selling “$5 cloaks at 95c,” that 
the eclipst rival had advertised 
at $1.95. The joys of victory were 
sweet and conscience, in this in- 
stance, suffered no griping twinges 
because the trick had been turnt 
largely thru clever guessing 
and reproduced cuts clippt from 
scrap-books, and not by any par- 
ticularly underhand means, al- 
tho there be many still who do 
not know how ’twas done. 


THE SPECIAL SALE JOKE. 
“Fire sales,’ “remnant sales,” 


- “clearing sales,” and the like are 


as widespread and as frequent as 
dandelions in a nervously nour- 
isht front lawn, but yet better 
esteemd by the bargain-hunting 
sex that at other times is so ador- 
able to them that furnish the 
wherewithal. But there is much 
behind the names, whatsoever they 
may be, that one gets not often to 
know about. For that matter, if 
there is a bargain what does it 
matter, anyway? 

Yet what is it? To be brutally 
frank about it, much is advertising 
expedient and subterfuge—or ad- 
vertising license, to be real polite. 
There comes to mind a dull sea- 
son when something had to be 
done to. stir up business a bit. 
The buyer of the linen department 
moraled not upon the ethics of the 
exigency and the contemplated 
remedy, but hied him to the base- 
ment whence, lo! with the aid of 
a hose and some salt there was 
soon told the harrowing tale of 
“shipwreckt linens” selling at 
frightful sacrifices. The expedient 
is hoary with age and overwork, 
but the item of salt to impart ver- 
isimilitude was an inspiration of 
genius. Nearly always the ex- 
pense of salt is economized; and 
the story is even told of a preter- 
naturally sharp purchaser who had 
never been abroad and who had a 
mind to taste ship’s bilge-water 
and found it sweet and amazing, 
to the bland disconcertment of the 
shopman when taxt thereupon. 
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Similarly “fire sales” are tact- 
fully given a foundation by smok- 
ing over packing-box embers, 
grudging sacrifice in the way of 
really burnt and scorcht ends 
and edges, and more hose play. 
“Remnant sales,” manufacturers’ 
mill ends,” and their kin are fa- 
cilely manipulated by shears and 
a little overtime work before the 
event is pulled off. “Clearing 
sales,” “pre-inventory sales,” “chal- 
lenge sales,” et al., are but handy 
labels for a little extra activity in 
readjusting stocks and prices and 
an extraordinary expenditure of 
coin and coined adjectivs in the 
advertising. 

Frequently some staple article 
will be sold below cost to bring a 
run to the store. The way to it 
thru the aisles will be lined 
with attractiv eye-catchers yield- 
ing a proper profit, which it is 
expected the shoppers cannot help 
but purchase. Again, if it is an 
especially close article and which 
there is no intention of selling too 
freely, there may be but one green 
salesgirl to wait upon a seething 
scramble of cross customers and 
a limit of “only so much to a cus- 
tomer,” and, mayhap, “only ’tween 
the hours of —— and ——.” This 
pinching policy, let it quickly and 
testimonially be said, is not always 
in evidence, especially not in the 
better stores; let us say it belongs 
now quite exclusivly to those 
stores where shoppers always go 


‘keenly on the lookout for Barnum- 


izing. Memory presents the pro- 
test of an irate department buyer 
to selling children’s knit drawers 
costing a dollar a dozen at five 
cents the pair. “Pshaw,” said the 
proprietor, “how much can you 
lose? If you sell 100 dozen it will 
cost you but $40, while you will 
more than make it up in increast 
sales of other goods. And I’d give 
more than $40 for the good will 
of those hundreds of women tell- 
ing about the great bargains we 
offer.” And so the drawers went 
for a nickel and there was no one 
disappointed, not even a customer. 

But sometimes these cut prices 
have a curious result. Some en- 
vious competitor will post a bul- 
letin in his show-window an- 
nouncing the drawers at 4c., and 
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by some mystic masonry the in- 
telligence spreads and the crowd 
deserts the 5c. counter for the 4c., 
to be again swervd when the 5c. 
man in turn cuts to 3c.—and it 
has even been recorded that stores 
at loggerheads have reduced and 
reduced to the extremity of giv- 
ing things away, not to be under- 
sold—after which gleeful and edi- 
fying exhibition of masterful mod- 
ern merchandizing methods noth- 
ing was left to be done but to get 
together and raise prices to their 
normal level. 

And another curious sidelight 
when such a war is on is of each 
merchant buying of the other 
thru an army of cash-girls and 
sales-clerks, each furtivly carry- 
ing his or her little purchase back 
to be resold likewise to the other 
side’s army of secret shoppers in 
an exemplary endeavor to exhaust 
the enemy’s supplies and domi- 
nate the market. Of this the pub- 
lic is uninformd and enjoys not 
the merriment of those on the in- 
side of these strategic maneuvers. 
Even the proprietors, angered and 
furious at each other, have be- 
times permitted a smile, albeit 
grim, to escape when the ridicu- 
lousness of it transcends the sor- 
didness and strife. 

Parisian milliner’s labels are 
carried by the yard in adequate 
assortment and clippt off as a 
“creation,” ostensibly by Reboux, 
Carlier or other cherisht and re- 
spected artist, is finisht in the lit- 
tle back room. The same thing 
happens in gowns. And there is 
no protest. 

For, of course, there are no 
tricks in the drygoods business. 

ek Ok me ee 


Until the passage of the pure- 
food law it was the practice of 
most grocers to carefully save all 
their “swells” for reprocessing. 
“Swells,” it may be observed in 
passing, are canned delicacies that 
have become indelicate and unless 
promptly arrested are apt to be- 
come offensiv. The writer has a 
vivid remembrance of a samp'e 
can of potted chicken that, lodgd 
upon a sunny window-sill, unan- 
nouncedly exploded, decorating the 
walls, etcetera, with much discom- 
fort to the ventilation and to the 


stomachic quietude of the office 
force. Such are swells. They are 
or were saved. Mayhap they stil] 
are—it matters little for this illus- 
tration. Nearly every big city had 
a concern or two whose sole busi- 
ness was the buying and cooking 
over or otherwise manipulating 
and modifying overripe fruit, eggs 
and butter; preservd and cand 
goods that had “workt  over- 
time, more or less; cheeses that 
lackt friends but not intimates; 
and what not. (The writer con- 
fesses to no present information 
that any of these concerns have 
quit business.) And in the trade, 
tho not in the homes, it was 


known only too well that when: 


some particular store advertised 
certain dainties at fabulously low 
prices the gayly smiling new labels 
concealed sadly cankered vitals 
and it gnawed at the hearts of 
the thrifty tradesmen who sold 
their swells that they could not, 
with untainted goods, compete in 
price with the despised department 
store where their customers were 
at present enjoying a feast of bar- 
gains. 

Yet for all this, and despite the 
fact that few housewives need be 
told of the pleasant practices: of 
dampening sugar, or having a nice 
clcan piece of (heavy) paper on 
the commodity side of the scales, 
or of the biggest berries unfailing- 
ly coming to the top of the box, 
“there are tricks in all trades but 
ours.” 


Ad Briefs is the name of an attrac- 
tive booklet just issued by the Wag- 
staffs, Henry C. Wagstaff and Henry 
C. Wagstaff, Jr., advertising writers of 
Atlanta. It is made up of spicy epi- 
grammatic paragraphs bearing upon the 
subject of advertising. One paragraph 
in particular is interesting. It reads as 
follows: 

“The price asked for space in news- 
paners, trades papers and other _peri- 
odicals was never on a more equitable 
basis than it is to-day. The charge is 
based on circulation—actual paid sub- 
scriptions—and is therefore absolutely 
consistent; and the advertiser is get- 
ting an assured equivalent for _his 
money when he buys space as he does 
when he buys clothing or groceries.” 


The Walter C. Lewis Company is 
sending out some additional contracts 
on the advertising of the Whittemore 
Polish Company, Cambridge, Mass. 
Fifty-six line copy is used in mag- 
azines. 
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Hill i910 1909 1908 Increase. 
ee" Saturday Evening Post.... 102,978 68,680 44,266 ~=—-182% 
ad A RE ee ROR 59,381 54,106 28,782 106% 
“ OME iu cris aneues 42,002 53,256 30,564 87% 
" Literary Digest.......... 38,658 30,505 22,051 75% 
4 BOO.. cosncnsceseenceses 33,990 23,287 13,118 159% 
nd The above figures are reproduced from the summary page of 
T- j. Printers’ Ink, April 18th issue, and show the total lines 
Z i carried in the leading weeklies for March, 1908, 1909 and 1910. 
A. j LIFE shows the largest per cent of advertising increase of all 
Qn the weeklies. 
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i LIFE is making a hit with 

both readers and advertisers. 
e Present circulation 105,000 
C per issue. 
f 
- 
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In Front Yet Behind 


, At Bottom Yet On Top 


’ In the former case it relates to a passenger who entered a 
street car and got into an altercation with a fellow traveler. The 
parties were brought before the court and the conductor wae 
summoned as a witness. While admitting the altercation hap- 
pened on his car, he denied having witnessed the affair. The 
court asked him how it was if the men were quarrelling in the 
car in front of him that he being on the rear platform did not see 
them. The conductor replied that while the men were in the car 
in front of him he had his back to them; therefore, the men were 
behind him. 

| In the latter case, while LIFE is at the bottom of the sum- 
mary column showing the total number of lines carried during 
March, 1908, 1909 and 1910, yet it stands at the top with the 
largest per cent of gain over March, 1908, of all 
the weeklies published. 

You like to be on top in the front rank, don’t you? Just make 
a memo to remind you of your next list and mark it 


LIFE 


Grorce B. Ricuarpson, Adv. Manager, 31st Street West No. 17, New York City. 
B. F. Provanpiz, Western Manager, Marquette Bldg., No. 1204, Chicago, Til. 
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A BETTER BASIS OF RATES 
AND AGENTS’ COM- 
MISSIONS. 





DEMORALIZATION MAKING HAVOC IN 
MANY DIRECTIONS — CREATIVE 
WORK DISCOURAGED— FLAT RATE 
THE SOLUTION — FAILURES AND 
CUT-THROAT COMPETITION THEN 
OBVIATED. 





By H. Sumner Sternberg. 
Advertising Agent, New York. 

I venture to register another 
kick against the comedy side of 
the foolish rate card as now is- 
sued by a great many so-called 
reputable newspapers. 

This is not a new subject— 
rather it is worn more or less 
frazzled by the futile protesta- 
tions of many previous and con- 
temporary workers in the adver- 
tising field. But I would add my 
mite to the general wail. 

would conclusively and em- 
phatically declare in favor of flat 
rates to all agents, and voice a 
vigorous protest against the injus- 
tice of the too common practice 
of newspapers’ rebating agent’s 
commissions direct to advertisers. 

If the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association would 
adopt a fresh set of by-laws, rules, 
regulations, etc., patterning their 
policy along the lines of the Quoin 
Club laws, it would be taking a 
step in the right direction. It 
would earn the lasting good-will 
and hearty support of every repu- 
table and creative advertising 
agent in the land and be contrib- 
uting its little mite towards es- 
tablishing and upholding news- 
paper rates. 

The present newspaper rate 
card is merely a farce, because it 
does not discriminate between the 
reputable, creative /advertising 
agent who digs beneath the sur- 
face, uncovers the real merits of 
a proposition, and develops an 
account from the “toddler” stage, 
from the other class of agent who 
may carry his office in his hat, 
who neither toils nor spins nor 
does any manner of real work, 
and whose sole stock in trade is 
the ability and inclination to cut 
rates and divide commissions. 


When the creative advertising 
agent develops an account along 
legitimate lines giving time, en- 
ergy and experience to the pro- 
duction of original plans, ideas, 
and copy, and bills newspaper 
space at card rates with proper 
deductions for time, space and 
cash discounts, then comes the 
time when the client awakes to 
the fact that newspaper space 
may be bought for “so much” per 
line, off which there is an agent’s 
discount of from ten to fifteen per 
cent. 

Coincident with this remarkable 
discovery, the client also learns 
that there are other second-class 
mediums in his cities from whom 
he can receive lesser rates; and 
about the same time he received 
proposals from small-fry agents 
to put him in competing news- 
papers at lower costs with a pro- 
portionate saving in agent’s dis- 
counts, commissions, etc. 

Certainly the fault is not all 
with the newspapers—they have 
to live. But the remedy, if any, 
may be better applied to the news- 
paper publishers than to the ad- 
vertisers, because they may be 
better organized and should be 
more subject to reason. 

Of course the practice of rate- 
cutting and rebating is not gen- 
eral, but enough of it exists to 
demonstrate the weakness of the 
newspaper situation in upholding 
the hands of the agent who 
chooses to be a creative rather 
than a destructive force. 

It isn’t naturally or humanly 
possible to build on a firm basis 
without materials; when a client 
has been launched on a success- 
ful advertising career through the 
efforts of an agent who has given 
him the benefit of practical ideas, 
new thoughts, selling ability and 
matured experience—what hap- 
pens when he ‘switches over and 
abandons all of these things -for 
the sake of so-called “economy ?” 

It means that sooner or later 
the advertiser becomes disgrun- 
tled and dissatisfied, the appro- 
priation begins to shrivel and 
shrink, and in the fullness of 
time he gives up in despair with 
the old cry that “it doesn’t pay 
to advertise.” As a result the 
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creative agent loses a good client, 
the pirate agent doesn’t get 
enough to pay for his trouble, 
and the reputable newspapers are 
robbed of prospective business 
which might have come to them 
had it not been for the foxy 
methods of a few of their own 
fraternity. 

The Quoin Club was a Godsend 
to the advertising profession—it 
made possible the service agency 
because of the stringent rules 
and policy of the aforesaid or- 
ganization, which makes it im- 
possible for a recognized agent 
to rebate a commission or to ren- 
der a service for less than the 
commission allowed on the rate 
card of the Quoin Club maga- 
zines. 

The immediate remedy for the 
newspaper situation is to bill 
rates flat, either to the adver- 
tiser direct or to the agent, al- 
lowing a stated cash discount and 
putting it up to the agents to 
charge the advertiser for his 
services; in this manner it will 
be the “survival of the fittest” so 
far as the agents are concerned. 
The advertiser will put it up to 
the latter to render a service and 
not merely compete on rates. We 
will then have intelligent news- 
paper copy, designs, plans, etc., 
and there will be a noticeable de- 
crease in commonplace and 
money-wasting newspaper ads. 

The large number of adver- 
tisers that fall by the wayside be- 
cause of inadequate service will 
be reduced to a minimum; the 
service agent who exacts an 
agreed amount for his _ ideas, 
copy, designs and placing of the 
business, will bend every effort to 
develop that account, because he 
need not fear the pirate who is 
always in ambush, and who is 
ever ready with the cut-rate and 
commission rebate that ofttimes 
serves asa poison whith kills the 
account, thus rendering the serv- 
ice agent’s initial labors null and 
void, 

a eos 


The Rochester Ad Club has arranged 
for its vaudeville entertainment at the 
Lyceum Theater, April 30th, for the 
sunont of the Public Health Associa- 
ion. 
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The manufacturer 
household article called us on 
the ’phone to-day, to com- 
ment on the GRIT talk in 
PRINTERS’ INK last week. 


“Say, you have answered a 
question that has been bothering 
me a whole lot lately. I have 
been getting orders from jobbers 
here and there, and I couldn’t ac- 
count for it to save my life; never 
had a traveling man in their ter- 
ritory, never did any advertising 
in their local newspapers, but I 
got orders, and some of them 
repeated. I traced down the 
orders, got lists of retail deal- 
ers from some of the job- 
bers, but couldn’t quite satisfy 
myself until to-day. Six months 
ago I tried some small package 
goods on a mail order scheme— 
ran a 60-line ad. three times in 
GRIT. I got a lot of orders, but 
couldn’t handle them at a profit, 
and stopped. I can prove to a 
jury that $108.00 expenditure, not 
only pulled a lot of direct replies, 
but is now selling goods through 
retailers. I am ready to talk 
GRIT to you any minute. Come 
over.” 


It is needless to say we went 
over immediately. 

Over a quarter of a million 
copies of GRIT go each week 
into homes of live, growing, 
developing people, in over 
12,000 of the small cities, 
towns and villages of the 
country. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat'l 

Bank Bidg., St. Louis. . 
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THE CUNARD LINE’S 
CLEVER CO-OPERA- 
TIVE CAMPAIGN. 


AN EFFORT TO MAKE LONDON THE 
PORT OF ENTRY RATHER THAN DE- 
PARTURE ORIGINATES UNIQUE 
COMMUNITY OF INTEREST PLAN— 
PAID FOR MOSTLY BY CUNARD, 





It makes a good deal of differ- 
ence to London whether American 
tourists plan their European trips 
so that they will go to the Eng- 
lish capital first and then go later 
to the continent, or so that they 
will come back to America by way 
of London. It has been found by 
the Cunard Line and others, of 
late, that far too many Americans 
arrange their foreign trips so that 
they approach Europe by way of 
Italy or Paris or Germany, leav- 
ing London for the last few days 
before their return-steamer sails. 

It was with this situation in 
view that the Dorlan agency 
started out, a year ago, to better, 
if possible, by means of a little 
well-directed advertising of the 
community order. The fruition 
has just come into evidence in the 
shape of a half-page ad now being 
run in a number of the representa- 
tive newspapers of the big Amer- 
ican cities. Fully half of this ad 
is given over to detailing the 
many attractions which the Lon- 
don season is going to offer to 
the American visitors during the 
next few months, such attractions 
as would fully justify those vis- 
itors in lengthening their London 
stay in order to see. It certainly 
makes an attractive list of goings- 
on which the globe-trotter, both 
experienced and novice, cannot 
easily resist. 

Necessarily only one transpor- 
tation company could be repre- 
sented in such a community-of- 
interest ad. That 
Cunard Line, which occupies the 
dominating space and _ naturally 
bears the brunt of the expense in 
the matter. The ad is a novelty 
in foreign advertising, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether it ac- 
complishes its purpose in persuad- 
ing thousands of Americans to 
revolutionize their | European 
plans, making London the port of 
entry :into Europe, instead of, as 
at present, the port of departure. 





one is the. 


If London is made the port of 
entry of American tourists, these 
Londoners represented in this ad 
are confident that their city can 
make itself so attractive that it 
can manage to encroach upon the 
time originally planned for other 
localities, a thing which, because 
of bought-up steamship accom- 





modations, is a well-nigh impos- 
sibility to-day. 
———+o4—_—_—_ 


BOARD OF TRADE TO INVESTI- 
GATE CONTEST ADVERTISING. 
The Merchants Association of Read- 

ing, Pa. at its April meeting, held 

April 11th, took up the matter of ad- 

vertising Reading in earnest, as a re- 

sult of which it is quite probable that 
an advertising campaign will result. 

The question of programme advertis- 

ing also came up for discussion and 

met with considerable opposition. 
Arthur Wittich, a piano dealer of 

Reading, presented a resolution asking 

that a committee of five be appointed 

by the Association to look into con 
tests for pianos. Mr, Wittich said: 

“Let the committee inquire into the 

merits and demerits of these contests. 

If they are legitimate, let them con- 

tinue; but if not, let us act. If the 

piano people are allowed to carry on 
such contests there will be similar ones 
in other lines of merchandise, and there 
can be no question as to the injurious 
results.” 

eee en 


Newark, N. J., is out to raise a fund 
of $50,000 to advertise itself. Secre- 
tary James M. Reilly, of the Board of 
Trade, is quoted as saying: “It will 
require at least $50,000 to properly 
start the kind of a campaign that will 
insure satisfactory results. When you 
consider that several of our local firms 
spend $20,000 to $30,000 a year for 
advertising their businesses in Newark 
alone, you can see what will be. re- 
quired to advertise the city abroad in 
a proper way.” 





William Thompson, formerly  vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, addressed 
the Advertisers Club of Milwaukee, 
April 13th, on the subject “Successful 
Advertising.” 
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Ts SIGN is the Advertiser’s best guar- 
antee of the kind of circulation that counts. 
There’s only one newspaper in Wisconsin 
which has the Gold Marks and that’s 


THE EVENING WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE 
It’s the HOME paper | 
Evening Wisconsin on your 


of both city and state, 
reaching the profession- 
aland business classes, 
list of papers to be used. 


as well as the well-paid 
WRITE FOR A Copy OF “BREAK INTO IT RIGHT” 











artisans and thrifty toil- 
ers. 40,000 copies every 
evening. Before you 
open your campaign in 
this section place The 





INO. W. CAMPSIE, BusinEss MANAGER 





C. H,. EDDY, FoREIGN REPRESENTATIVE, NEW YORK 





R. J. VIRTUE, Cur1caGo MANAGER 
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FOR THE YEAR AS FOUND BY THE waranan 


CIRCULATION OF THE PHOENIX ARIZONA GAZETTE 3, 9 ( 5 
OF AMERICAN ADVERTISERS .. . 








INVESTIGATION SHOWS GLARING 
NEWSPAPER FRAUD IN PHOENIX 





Arizona Republican Management Admits Deception to an 
Examiner of the Association of American Advertisers, 





THE GAZETTE THE LEADING PAPER 





Association of American Advertisers 
Office of the Association 
1128-1129 PARK ROW BUILDING 
(OPPOSITE GENERAL POST OFFICE) 
Telephine, 906 Cortland 


New York, March 29th, 1910. 
Mr. A. G. Dulmage, Bus. Mgr., 

Arizona Gazette, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Dear Sir:— 

In reply to yours of the 25th inst., we beg to advise you that 
we covered the situation in regard to our previous examination 

of the circulation records of the Phoenix Republican in our letter 
to ze of the 9th inst. 

hey falsified their records so that our Examiner who called 
at their office in March, 1909, was deceived, and sent to this 
office a report which gave the Phoenix Republican about 2,500 more 
circulation than they were entitled to, judging by the figures dis- 
covered in our last examination. 

We observe that you reproduced our letter of the 9th in 
your issue of the 16th, which you have sent to our members and 
those who might be interested in the matter. On our part we 
have issued our report to our members giving the true circula- 
tion of the Phoenix Republican, and particularly called the atten- 
tion of our members to the fraud which had been practiced upon us. 

We have also written to the Arizona Republican demanding the 
return of our two certificates previously issued. We should hear 
from them in a day or two now. 

We know that our members will take proper action in this 
matter, and all that the Gazette may have lost in patronage from 
our members based on previous reports will be more than made 
up to it in the future. 

We cannot claim infallibility for our examiners. Such cases as 
that under consideration are extremely rare. They always do, 
and “always will come out,” and we believe the experience will 
be .. lesson to any publishers who are inclined to practice similar 
frauds, 

We assure you we desire to give you the fullest possible ~ aa 
tion in this matter. What more can you suggest we should do 


Yours truly, 














3,975 CIRCULATION, A. A. A. CERTIFICATE, FOR THE PHOENIX 
ARIZONA GAZETTE. ADVERTISER PLACE YOUR BUSINESS WITH 
THE RIGHT MEDIUM. 

J. P. MCKINNEY, Eastern Representative, 
150 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 334 Fifth Ave., New York 
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oO. C. BURT DEAD. 


0, C. Burt, the founder of the Burt 
International Advertising Vg wk died 
at his home in the city of Bu alo on 
Thursday, April 14th. He was identi- 
fied for some time with the Mahin Ad- 
vertising Agency of Chicago, after- 
wards was Secretary of the MacDon- 
aid-Olmsted Advertising % “e~ of Buf- 
alo, and in August, 1907, he established 
the Burt International Advertising 
Agency, with offices in the White Build- 
ing. His ability was widely respected. 

The business which he established is 
to be continued under the management 
of Harry L. Marshall, formerly man- 
ager of the Buffalo Forge Company and 
allied companies. 

——————_<+98->——____— 


“WORTH SEVERAL TIMES ITS 
PRICE.” 








Marste & GerpINE AGENCY. 

Wasuincton, D, C., April 11, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

For about seventeen years I have 
been closely identified with the ad- 
vertising business and during that time 
have endeavored to give every number 
of Printers’ Ink the time and study 
it deserves. 

While we do not appear on your 
subscription list, at least one copy of 
your magazine comes to our office reg- 
ularly, and this we could. not be with- 
out for several times its price. 

F, 4 MARBLE, 
eS 


Isaac H. Sawyer, a director of the 
Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, and 
also president of the St. Louis Adver- 
tising Men’s League, addressed the lat- 
ter organization on the evening of 
April 12th. He drew parallels between 
the way St. Louis had been made a 
great shoe manufacturing center by 
means of advertising and the way the 
same city might be advertised gen- 
erally as a locality. Mr. Sawyer said 
that one reason for the success of St. 
Louis shoe manufacturers was the fact 
that they co-operated without being in 
a combination. hey were combined 
only on the one point of keeping St. 
—_ to the front in making good 
shoes. 





The booklet issued by the Orange 
Judd Company contains an article on 
“A New Era in Farm Paper Adver- 
tising.” In it is stated that there are 
in New England 300 logical farm pa- 
per advertisers with 100 accounts that 
could use the farm papers with other 
advertising. It says that the bulk of 
the farm paper advertising now comes 
mostly from the Middle West. 


erway 


A new advertising scheme has been 
entered into between the City of Mus- 
kegon, Mich., and the World To-day 
Publishing a ag whereby out of 
each $1.50 yearly subscription secured 


for the World To-day in Muskegon the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city is 
to receive 60 cents worth of advertising 
space. 
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PITTSBURGH 


What other city of its size and 
consequence can duplicate Pitts- 
burgh’s recent action in its muni- 
cipal affairs? What other big 
city of the country can go about 
its family wash in a more incisive, 
decisive, and ruggedly honest 
manner, and hang it out before 
the world with less cause for 
shame? 


The people of Pittsburgh are 
“real folks,” and there is a tre- 
mendous number of them within 
the buying radius—millions of 
——— it up and satisfy your- 
self. 


Creating your goods, Mr. Man- 
ufacturer, is only half the battle; 
you have got to create a market 
for them as well. Why not in 
Pittsburgh? , 


PITTSBURGH POST 


(MORNING AND SUNDAY) 


PITTSBURGH SUN 


(EVENING) 


go into thousands and thousands 
of the very best homes in Pitts- 
burgh and vicinity; not just now 
and then, but regularly, day after 
day, month after month, and year 
after year; the Post, for nearly 
three-quarters of a century. It is 
the great, big Democratic news- 
paper of Western Pennsylvania. 
The Sun is independent political- 
ly, and is run on lines that make 
it exceedingly attractive to the 
women folks. It is a home news- 
paper in every sense of the word. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising ‘Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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THE JERSEY JOURNAL 


FORMERLY THE EVENING JOURNAL 


(Established 1897) 


The only home newspaper in Northern New Jersey covering the rich 
suburban territory of Hudson and Bergen Counties. 


Published by The Evening Journal Association 
37 Montgomery Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


Delivered by carriers di- 
rect to the homes of its 
readers, in the following 
cities and towns in Hud- 
son and Bergen Counties: 


BERGEN POINT 
BAYONNE 
GREENVILLE 
BERGEN 
LAFAYETTE 
HUDSON CITY 
JERSEY CITY 
HOBOKEN 

WEST HOBOKEN 
UNION HILL 
WEST NEW YORK 
WEEHAWKEN 
WEEHAWKEN HGTS. 
GUTTENBERG 
NORTH BERGEN 
WOODCLIFF 
HUDSON HEIGHTS 
FORT LEE 
EDGEWATER 
RIDGEFIELD 
PALISADES PARK 
LEONIA 
ENGLEWOOD 
PARK RIDGE 
RIVER EDGE 
TENAFLY 
RIDGEFIELD PARK 
TEANECK 

BOGOTA 
HACKENSACK 

NO. HACKENSACK. 
ORADELL 
HASBROUCK HGTS. 
WESTWOOD 
CARLSTADT 
RUTHERFORD 
MAYWOOD 
ROCHELLE PARK 
RIDGEWOOD 
WYCKOFF and various 
other points throughout 
the state. 





COVERS THE LOCAL FIELD with 
a thoroughness unequalled by any other 
newspaper in New Jersey. 

TELEGRAPH NEWS OVER OUR 
OWN WIRE from the United Press and 
Scripps-McRae Association direct to office, 

Only newspaper in Hudson and Bergen 
Counties having a direct wire service for 
foreign news. 

SOCIAL NEWS AND WOMAN’S 
PAGE thoroughly covers all the social 
happenings and presents the latest styles 
of the fashion world. 

The only official newspaper of the New 


Jersey State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 
CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS AND 


FRATERNAL ASSOCIATIONS. recog- 
nize the Jersey Journal as their official 
medium and receive special attention in its 
news columns. 

Nearly every Church in Jersey City ad- 
vertises in its Religious Columns. 

SPORTING PAGE so completely cov- 
ers this special field that the Jersey Jour- 
nal is considered an authority in this de- 
partment. 

FINANCIAL AND REAL ESTATE 
NEWS receives special notice daily and 
the issues devoted to these interests have 
become recognized features. 

Of the Thirty Banks in Hudson County 
Twenty use its columns during the year. 

The Jersey Journal is the leading Want 
Medium of Hudson and Bergen Counties, 
containing more Want Advertisements 
than all the other local newspapers com- 
bined. 

The JERSEY JOURNAL carries more 
local and foreign advertisements than all 
other Hudson and Bergen County news- 
papers combined. Local merchants know 
which newspaper pays best. 

All the leading Department Stores and 
Suit and Cloak Houses of New York City 
advertise in its columns. Also all the large 
general advertisers, 





CHAS. L. DOWNES, New York Representative 


Room 1881—18th Floor 


Hudson Terminals (Fulton Bidg.) 50 Church St., New York City 
Foreign Representative Outside New York City 


1110 Old South Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 
FRANK W. HENKEL, Western Manager 


L. E. PULLEN 
554 People’s Gas Bldg. 
Chicago. II. 
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TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
DES MOINES CAPITAL. 





An event of some moment in the 
Middle West field of journalism was the 
90th anniversary number of the Des 
Moines Capital, issued Thursday, March 
8ist, yore wee gp the close of the 
second decade of Lafayette Young’s con- 
trol of the paper. The issue consisted 
of 104 pages and contained besides a 
complete review of the development of 
Iowa and Des Moines, many scores of 
congratulatory missives from the friends 
of the newspaper and of its editor. The 
front page contained a reproduction of 
such a message from President Taft, 
written upon White House stationery. 


oo Op 


REPORT OF D. HERBERT MOORE’S 
DEATH “GREATLY EXAG- 
GERATED.” 


The fact that Louis R. Moore, who 
died recently in Chicago, had occupied 
the same positions as D.. Herbert 
Moore, and that their name was the 
same, confused a number of advertising 
men, and spread the report that D. 
Herbert instead of Louis R. Moore 
had died. 

Instead’ of being dead, as reported, 
D. Herbert Moore is so much alive that 
he will be one of Printers’ [nx’s Chi- 
cago correspondents henceforth. 


tO 


The Advertising Men’s Club of Win- 
nipeg met at luncheon April 7th, when 
it was addressed by O. S. Perrault, sec- 
retary and advertising manager of the 
Imperial Tobacco Company; also presi- 
dent of the Montreal Chamber of Com- 
merce, and by P. R. Walters, vice- 
president of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company. Mr. Perrault said, “I heart- 
ily believe that this is Canada’s cen- 
tury. We who come from the East can 
realize how Winnipeg and the sur- 
rounding territory is growing all the 
time. Some people are inclined to be- 
moan the fact that advertising is not 
an exact science, but would not our oc- 
cupation become somewhat dull if we 
knew exactly what would happen when 
we issued certain advertisements. At 
the same time we can pride ourselves 
on the fact that advertising is not so 
haphazard as it used to be. We find 
many people nowadays who find more 
enjoyment out of reading the adver- 
tising pages of the newspapers and mag- 
azines than they do from the inside 
matter.” Mr, Perrault paid a_ hign 
* aaa to the newspapers of Can- 
ada. 








W. W. Chapin, publisher of the Se- 
attle Post Intelligencer, in town for the 
A. N. P. A. convention, announces that 
within the last few weeks he has placed 
a 6 o’clock morning penny edition on 
the streets, and that its original 5,000 
copy edition has rapidly increased. Mr. 
Chapin is setting aside many of the life- 
long traditions of this 50 year old paper, 
and is planning many new improve- 
ments. 
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ST. LOUIS TIMES 


THE SIX DAY PAPER OF ST. LOUIS 


IN MARCH 


Was THE ONLY paper in St. Louis 
in that month and on exactly the 
same days to make gains in the 
FOREIGN advertising field. This 
net gain was 25% or a total of 158 
columns. 


MOREOVER 


The St. Louis Times made the larg- 
est gains in LOCAL advertising in 
March of any paper in St. Louis. 


THE RECORD 
REMAINS UNBROKEN! ° 


THF MARCH FIGURES 


Although The St. Louis Times is not 
quite three years old, it continues to 
pass its respected contemporaries in 
advertising gains. 


Here is the Six-Day Record for 
March 


























(There is no Sunday Times.) 


ain. 
St. Lome SAMOS. ocecces 359 columns 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch..350 ‘“ 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat.171 ‘“ 
St. Louis Star-Chronicle.126 ‘“ 
St. Louis Republic...... ~~. 
The total number of columns car- 
ried by the St. Louis papers in 
March, 1909, and March, 1910, was 
as follows: 
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1910..772 1168 2143 888 1438 

1909. .713 992 1793 762 1079 


GAIN. 59 171 350 126 359 
IN THE FOREIGN FIELD 


On exactly the same days and cov- 
ering exactly the same period 
(March, 1910), The St. Louis 
Times was the.only paper in this 
city to make a gain in foreign 
advertising. 

The St, Louis Times’ gain in the 
month was 158 Columns of foreign 
advertising. 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc, 
Mers. Foreign Advertising 
290 Fifth Ave., New York 
Hartford Building, Chicago 

24 Milk Street, Boston 
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THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 
AND THE FARMER. 





FOOD PRODUCT PRODUCER NOW IN 
THE MORE ADVANTAGEOUS POSI- 
TION—CONSUMPTION OVERTAKING 
PRODUCTION, 





By Wallace C. Richardson. 


It has been stated that in the 
last ten years the cost of living 
has increased fifty per cent, 
whereas the increase in wages has 
averaged much less than thirty per 
cent. 

Boiled down, this means that the 
average consumer in the city 
is facing conditions wherein he 
is compelled to spend twenty per 
cent more for the actual necessi- 
ties of life than he paid ten years 
ago. 

The fact is, consumption is rap- 
idly overtaking production, so far 
as foodstuffs are concerned, and 
the American wage earner has to 
face a condition from now on 
where his dollar will buy twenty 
per cent less than it would ten 
years ago. 

Now, of course, the farmer has 
got to pay the same prices for 
clothing, shoes, hats, etc., as the 
city man, but the necessities of 
life, such as practically all the 
food he eats, he raises himself, 
and, in addition to this, his income 
from the sale ot his products has 
increased over 100 per cent. He 
knows that he will never have 
to take less for his products than 
he is now getting. Being a 
thinker, he also knows that if con- 
sumption ,does overtake produc- 
tion, and we cease to export food- 
stufis, he will get even better 
prices in the future than he is 
now receiving. 

If advertisers who have sought 
city trade exclusively, during the 
past few years, find that it takes 
more advertising effect, viz., more 
dollars to produce profitable re- 
sults than it was necessary to 
spend under old conditions, they 
will find the solution of the prob- 
lem in analyzing the cost of liv- 
ing in cities now and when they 
first started to advertise, plus the 
additional competition they have 
had to meet, from would-be im- 





itators who have been influenced 
fe success, 
uring the past ten ye 

the publishers: of the adie 
farm papers have been _per- 
fecting their editorial depart- 
ments, studying the practical 
wants of the farmer and his fam- 
ily, improving their mechanical 
plants, producing profitable re- 
sults for mail order advertisers, 
cleaning out the fakers from their 
advertising columns, and educat- 
ing their readers to believe in 
them by proving that they were 
worthy of their trust, unti! to-day 
there is not one farm paper of 
any importance whose advertising 
columns would not compare favor- 
ably with the leading magazines, 
No misleading advertisements are 
accepted. 

All these facts are worthy of 
the consideration of every think- 
ing advertiser, especially if he sells 
through the jobber and dealer 
exclusively, because if he will in- 
vestigate he will find that from 
one-half to one-third of the trade 
of the dealers in his line living 
in cities of 10,000 population and 
less, comes from farmers’ fam- 
ilies living within a radius of fif- 
teen miles of their stores. His 
traveling salesmen and the sales- 
men of his jobber will tell him 
that these dealers carry large 
stocks—much larger than 1s neces- 
sary to supply the trade of the 
towns where they are _ located. 
They will also tell him that these 
dealers are feeling the effect of 
the demand for many new lines 
of goods, not heretofore carried, 
but now demanded by the farm- 
ers’ families, because of intelligent 
advertising by over one hundred 
well-known firms in the leading 
farm papers who have broken into 
this new field, 

The business men of to-day who 
are the leaders in their line are 
the ones who have been able to 
think ahead of their competitors, 
and map out their selling plans 
after a careful survey of the 
whole field and its possibilities. 
None of them are blind followers 
of others’ methods. They are in- 
vestigators who apply. what they 
learn where it will bring back 
the most dollars. 
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NEWSPAPERS BETTER THAN 
RACING, SAYS WINTON 
OFFICIAL. 





“Racing has for years been one of 
the favorite methods of advertising,” 
says Carl Horst, of the Winton Auto- 
mobile Company, “and many manu- 
facturers spend millions of dollars each 
year in securing the best drivers, fix- 
ing up special racing cars and paying 
the expenses of the great speedways in 
the country. This method, while it is 
approved by many of the manufactur- 
ers as the best way for advertising, 
does not come up to the system of 
advertising through the newspapers. 

“It has been the policy of the Win- 
ton people for the past several years to 
save the money ordinarily spent in 
racing and other contests. This money 
has been put into advertising through 
the newspapers and magazines and oth- 
er similar ways. I believe that this 
is the best method by far. 

“The money set aside for advertising 

purposes each year by the Winton peo- 
ple is used in educating the people 
into the use and care of the Winton 
car. In the, long run the method of 
advertising by which the people can 
be made acquainted with the cars is 
the method that pays. 
_ “We are firm believers in advertis- 
ing. It is the only way to make the 
car known. But they do not believe 
in advertising by means of races. 
Races are merely a test on the driver 
and not the machine, anyway.” 
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A JOBBER GROWN ENLIGHTENED. 








East RutueErForp, N. J., Apr. 11, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In connection with the extensive 
newspaper and other advertising which 
Francis H. Leggett & Co., wholesale 
grocers of New York City, are at pres- 
ent engaged in, it is interesting to note 
that at last this concern has awakened 
to the value of publicity. Particularly 
is this the case because of their pub- 
lished statement but a comparatively 
short time ago to the effect that— 

“Instead of spending hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in advertising, we 
have put it into the eae of our 
products, leaving to absolute merit alone 
the only advertising in which we in- 
dulge.” 7 

ou are doubtless aware of this 
change of attitude. Writer thought 
there might be one chance in a thou- 
sand that it had escaped you and there- 
fore is pleased to bring same to your 
attention. This is another substantial 
tribute to the business building power 

of the advertising principle. 

H. J. Crarey. 
—_———_+or— 


In its recent report for the year end- 
ing December 31st, the Long Island 
Railroad makes specific reference to 
its experimental farms which are said 
to have stimulated agricultural develop- 
ment tremendously and to have proved 
a wise advertising medium for the gen- 
eral business of the road. 

















much advertising. 





S there too much advertising? No, 
there is too much mad-vertising, 
too much fad-vertising, too much 

bad-vertising, but there isn’t too 


Call “4444 Stuyvesant” (New York) or 
“1484 Franklin” (Chicago) 
SHERMAN & BRYAN 


ADVERTISING AGENTS 
79 Fifth Alvenue Now Yorks 





Incorporated 


Rapd-M® Nally Building 
Chicato 
































SOME UNIQUE PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 





PROMINENT ARTISTS AND THEIR ONE- 
YEAR MAGAZINE—SWEET’S INDEX 
IN TECHNICAL FIELD — HUYLER’S 
APRIL FOOL MAGAZINE—SPERRY & 
HUTCHINSON’S NEW MAGAZINE. 
“I910” is a little magazine pub- 

lished without a desire for gain 

or hope of lucre. The first issue 
of this uncommercial newcomer 
was published in January and it 
is the plan to put it out each month 
through the year. “r1g1o” had its 
rise in the insurgent movement 
among the artists and writers of 
this country, particularly in New 

York City. As one artist said in 

explaining the new magazine, 

“Ever since the first school of art 

was founded in Italy the individ- 

ual artist has been compelled to 
repress his own ideas in order to 
work out those of the schools and 
the academies.” Several years ago 

a periodical called the Black Mir- 

ror came on the scene with a big 

hammer and contents that to say 
the least were critical and unique. 

The Black Mirror passed away 

and it is said that “1910” is the 

Phoenix that has arisen from its 

ashes. 

Five writers and five artists of 
reputation are behind “1910.” 
Every other month each artist and 
each :writer can have printed in 
the magazine any picture he draws 
or paints and any article he writes. 
The blue pencil has been banished 
and not a bar has been placed in 
the way of allowing each member 
of the staff to write or to draw 
“the thing as he sees it.” 

The names of the writers are 
Franklin P. Adams, who conducts 
the humorous column of the New 
York Evening Mail; Montague 
Glass, whose stories of Hebrew 
characters in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post have brought him into 
fame; John Atkinson; A. E. 
Lewis, and Lewis Evans Shipman. 
The artists are E. Horter; Board- 
man Robinson; Henry Reuterdahl, 
the marine artist; J. C. Sommer, 
and Charles B. Falls. Mr. Falls 
is the patron of the little enter- 
prise. 

Every second month the co- 
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editors of “1910” ask others to 
contribute and their contributions 
are given the right of way over 
everything else. The February is- 
sue, recently out, is made up of 
sixteen pages and carries no ad- 
vertising. It is announced that 
advertising will be carried only 
on the back cover page. As might 
be expected, the issue is marked 
by distinction and individual treat- 
ment. Each artist and each au- 
thor has allowed his personality 
and his peculiar temperament full 
rein to express his art in picture 
or in writing. 





AN EXCLUSIVE PUBLICATION BY ARTISTS. 


“Sweet’s” is the antithesis of 
“1910.” By the farthest stretch of 
imagination you could not call 
this bulky publication tempera- 
mental. It is published by the Ar- 
chitectural Record Company, of 
New York City. The official title 
of the yearly volume is “Sweet’s 
Index” and it is an encyclopedia 
or dictionary of building cata- 
logues. In it catalogues are stand- 
ardized, organically arranged and 
clearly indexed. The display mat- 
ter is eliminated entirely. The text 
of each catalogue is reduced to the 
fundamentals of selling facts,—the 
technical information which any 
customer seeks in regard to a line 
of goods before ordering the same 
or communicating with the house 
that makes them. 

“Sweet’s” is distributed free to 
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architects, contractors, builders ° 


and engineers identified with build- 
ing, designing, specifications and 
construction. It 1s also furnished 
to city, state and government of- 
fcials. The distribution of 
“Sweet’s” is guaranteed precisely 
as though each house whose cata- 
logue is represented were dis- 
tributing it themselves. About 10,- 
coo architects, contractors and en- 
gineers are using this catalogue 
method to-day. Of course, it costs 
each house money to have their 
catalogue inserted in this annual. 

“Sweet’s” is a huge volume of 
over 1,500 pages, weighing enough 
to need no chain to guarantee hav- 
ing it stay where it is put. Each 
yolume is numbered serially, the 
numbers starting with the first 
volume printed four years ago. 
The total distribution has, there- 
fore, been between 40,000 and 
50,000. 

HUYLER’S APRIL FOOL PUBLICATION. 

Publishers in general and ad- 
vertising men in particular were 
interested a few days ago when 
Huyler’s, candy makers, adver- 
tised a “Latest Publication,’ the 
first issue of which will be April, 
“with most interesting contents.” 
It is stated in the advertisements 
that this magazine will be on sale 
at all Huyler’s stores at 25 cents a 
copy. 

Those who trailed this magazine 
to its “publication source” were 
laughingly informed that it was a 
new variety of April Ist stunt. 
Buyers were guaranteed the worth 
of their money, however, in as 
much as the cover of the magazine 
could be turned back and a fine 
assortment of MHuyler’s candies 
found in the place of the contents. 

Still another out-of-the-ordinary 
publication will be House Econ- 
omy, which Sperry & Hutchinson, 
the trading stamp people, expect 
to issue as a monthly in the near 
future. This concern’s business is 
strictly premiums. It does not 
now propose to enter into the 
publication or the advertising 
fields’ House Economy will 
simply be a means unto an end, 
that end being a larger premium 
business. Sperry & Hutchinson 
has accounts with an almost end- 
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There are just 


Three Reasons 
Why Advertisers 
Renew Their Orders 
for Space in a “Mail 
Order Magazine’”’ 


@ The first reason is that it 
has the right quantity of cir- 
culation for the rate asked. 
—Guaranteed. 

The second reason is that 
it has the right quality of 
circulation —Guaranteed. 

@ The third reason is that 
the combination of quantity 
and quality of circulation 
brings a volume of direct 
returns that pays a big profit 
on the investment. 

@ There you have the ex- 
planation for the splendid 
showing made by each issue 
of the Woman’s Home Jour- 

l. Has 


500,000 


proved circulation—reaches 
the cream of rural residents 
—brings money back. 


Q There’s no use _ talking 
glittering generalities to the 
advertiser who keys his ads 
—and 95% of Woman’s 
Home Journal advertisers 
do. He knows by his rec- 
ords whether his space pays. 
G Compare the last two is- 
sues of the Woman’s Home 
Journal and see for your- 
self how many of our ad- 
vertisers renew their or- 
ders. 


@ The lead of the keyed-ad 
advertiser is the safest kind 
of a lead for the general ad- 
vertiser. Let me give you 
some information on_ this 
point of real value to you. 
ere 
SoS RAAT EINER 
J. O. YOUNG, Advertising Manager 


THE HOME FRIEND PUB. CO: 
Kansas City -:- -:- -:- -:- Mo. 
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C. F. KELLY 


Begs to announce that he has 
severed his connection with 
Hand, Knox & Company, and 
on May first will open offices 
of his own as 


Newspaper 
Representative 


Suite 7073-7075 
Metropolitan Bldg. 
New York City 


@Mr. Kelly for the past two 
years has been Treasurer of 
Hand, Knox & Company, and 
solicitor of advertising for the 
Hand, Knox & Company 
newspaper list. 














Burt Service 


is characterized by 
thoroughness and close 
attention to clients’ 
best interest — always 


Advertising increases your 
sales at all times. 


Co-operative advertising and 
selling plans increase your 
profits. 


No business is too small to 
advertise. No business is too 
large. 


We welcome both little and 
big, the same conscientious at- 
tention is given both. 


Can we serve you? Write us. 


BURT INTERNATIONAL AD- 
VERTISING AGENCY 


308-318 White Building 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





less number of small local mer- 
chants whose net income is go 
small as to make it impractical 
for them to make use of their Jo- 
cal newspapers for ady ertising 
purposes. Many of these mer- 
chants are located in large cities 
too, as New York, for example, 
where the dailies reach many 
hundreds of thousands of people 
who could not possibly be ex- 
pected to be interested in the par- 
ticular meat or grocery offerings 
of stores which are many miles 
away from them. 

This publication will be printed 
at cost in immense numbers, it 
is expected. It will be of a gen- 
eral nature, such as is estimated 
to be of interest to housekeepers 
and women buyers generally. It 
will carry some general advertis- 
ing. It will be supplied to a re- 
tailer in as small quantities as a 
thousand, the back cover appear- 
ing with his individual trade an- 
nouncements. In the case of the 
very small retailers it is probable 
that there will be some “doubling- 
up,” different Sperry & Hutchin- 
son users being assigned a part 
of the back cover. The method 
of distribution will be left to the 
retailers themselves, but undoubt- 
edly the great majority will be 
handed out over the counter to 
customers when they come to pur- 
chase. It is proposed to make the 
publication of sufficient merit and 
attractiveness to make it regularly 
‘sought by women. 





The Chamber of Commerce of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is making somewhat ex- 
tensive plans to advertise the coming 
Columbus Industrial Exhibition to be 
held at the State Fair Grounds from 
June 2ist to July 4th. Large 24-foot 
posters will be placed on the billboards 
throughout the State and pamphlets and 
circulars and other advertising propa- 
ganda will be distributed wholesale. 





David C, Evans, of the Success Mag- 
azine, addressed the Advertising League 
of Washington, D. C., April 12th. Mr. 
Evans made a short address on the sub- 
ject of ‘Magazine and Newspaper Ad- 
vertising” and took occasion to depre- 
cate the means used by a small num- 
ber of solicitors who, he said, do great 
harm, not only to their own employers, 
but to the advertising business in gen- 
eral by misrepresentating conditions 
and making false promises to their pros- 











pective clients, 
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QSWALD ON ADVERTISING 
TYPOGRAPHY. 





John Clyde Oswald, editor of 
the American Printer, and Wal- 
ter Hammitt, advertising man- 
ager of Frederick Loeser & Co., 
Brooklyn, were the speakers be- 
fore the Advertising Forum of 
the West Side Young Men’s 
Christian Association, New York, 
on the evening of April 18th. 


Mr. Oswald argued for the 
minimum number of type faces 
in any given ad, advocating the 
use wherever possible of not 
more than two such faces. “An 
ad should be so dressed,” he 
said, “that you forget all about 
its dress and only remember its 
message.” Mr. Oswald criticised 
in particular one watch ad be- 
cause the types used in it were 
anything but small, neat and deli- 
cate, and they should be the lat- 
ter, he thought, in order to coin- 
cide with the nature of the watch 
itself. Mr. Oswald decried the 
practice of certain newspapers 
which allowed advertisers to 
cover a great amount of space 
with the reverse method of al- 
most solid black, thus dominat- 
ing a page unfairly to those who 
had bought other space upon it. 


Mr. Hammitt spoke on the sub- 

ject, “The Department Store Ad- 
vertising Manager.” He said in 
part: 
_ A great American department store 
is an institution, being more than a 
place for mere buying and selling in 
which the doctrine of caveat emptor ob- 
tains. A great department store is an 
intrinsic part of a community and quite 
necessary to its daily life, being the 
center of home economy. 


I think you will find that the best de- 
partment stores do not believe in using 
catch lines in their advertising any 
more but simply the straight statement 
of facts. There is no such thing as “‘Stop, 
Look and Read” or of “This Will 
Interest You.” Rather our head-lines 
tell the whole story of ‘Men’s $1 Shirts 
at 75 cents.” Then follows in smaller 
type the recounting of the particular 
reasons why we are able to make such 
an offer and just how it is valuable. 
This method of giving the whole story 
in the heading and first few words is 
exactly the same method which the New 
York Sun trains its news writers to 
7. You can cut off the heads 
and first paragraphs of any article in 
the Sun and have every essential point 
in the news story which follows, 
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2,396 columns of local 
advertising were pub- 
lished during the first 
three months of 1910 in 


The World-Herald 


(Omaha) 


—22% more than the next 
Omaha newspaper and 25% 
more than the third. 


The verdict of the local 
advertiser overwhelmingly 
places the World-Herald 
first; 52,000 home circula- 
tion. 


It’s the World-Herald in Omaha! 


VERREE & CONELIN (INC.) 
Representatives 
New York and Chicago 














Comparisons 


Are Odious 


but they are our best 
salesmen. 


Let us show you 
some typewritten let- 
ters, automatically 
produced on our 
Typewriter Press. 


We want you to 
be the judge. 


American Letter Co. 
Patentees and Sole Operators of 
the Typewriter Press 
64-68 Fulton St. New York City. 
Telephone John 1958 
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The A.N.P.A., No om impor- 
tant business in 
—— the country is so 


loosely organized 
Protection § as the advertis- 
ing business. 

The financial field has its stock 
exchanges and special organiza- 
tions; banks their clearing houses, 
mutually supported; and every 
important separate article of prod- 
uce or merchandise its exchange 
or governing organization. Pro- 
fessions have their authoritative 
standards, state examining boards 
and national organization—but 
advertising uses still the elements 
of tribal society law which sets 
every tribe against every other, 
regardless of strong common in- 
terests. 

Such a state of affairs cannot 
possibly last. It is suicidal. No- 
body is the gainer—not even the 
advertiser, who may be thought to 
suffer least from rate-cutting and 
commission-splitting. 

The situation calls for no theor- 
izing, not even for a catalogue of 
the woes which are thick about 
both newspaper publisher and 
agent. Everybody knows and 
everybody deplores—now the need 
is for action. 

An organization of advertising 
agents is the most directly prac- 


INK. 


tical suggestion at hand, and 
PRINTERS’ INK is publishing this 
week several strong articles point- 
ing out the need of such an or- 
ganization. Individual pride and 
distrust can very well be forgotten 
in the necessity which is so vital: 
for just a few leading agents by 
an earnest co-operative step could 
advance the business as with 
seven league boots. 

The A. N. P. A,, by similar 
unity in grim earnest, can, with- 
out the shadow of a doubt, put 
thousands of dollars more in their 
advance the business as with seven 
years. 

The question is, How much 
more money do both agents and 
publishers want to lose before 
taking the inevitable action? 


Inaccessible 
and remote from 
“the masses” as 
Urges they sometimes 
Publicity seem, many big 
financial men are evidently closely 
studying the subject of relations 
of corporations to the public. 
Before the Harvard School of 
Business Administration, recently, 
George W. Perkins, of the firm of 
J. Pierpont Morgan & Co., de- 
livered a notable address, the en- 
tire theme of which was the newer 
relationship to the public, the need 
for publicity. “Properly regulat- 
ed publicity,” says Mr. Perkins, 
“will not injure any legitimate 
business undertaking, and is in it- 
self the greatest of all regulators 
and safeguards. It is, in fact, 
about all that the public wants, for 
if the public is furnished sufficient 
information about a given busi- 
ness, public opinion will do the 
rest.” He further says “the pub- 
lic has a right to know about a 
corporation that is handling a 
commodity that affects its daily 
life,” and that “officers of great 
corporations should realize that 
their concerns are more public in- 
stitutions than private property.” 
Mildly and conservatively stat- 
ed as this may seem to advertis- 
ing men who have vigorously ad- 
vocated such things all their lives, 
it is nevertheless a very important 
statement because it is made by a 
man of such high financial stand- 


Noted 
Banker 
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ing and industrial leadership. 


‘There are probably more business 


men to-day who follow the busi- 
ness leadership of J. Pierpont 
Morgan and his associates than 
follow any other group. They 
represent a very high grade of 
successful business men and man- 
ufacturers. It will be an easy 
step to lead corporations, which 
sell goods to the public, from the 
yiew taken by Mr. Perkins, on- 
ward to the idea of using adver- 
tising purely to sell goods, as 
well as simply to make the public 
generally acquainted with them. 


The Spread A” __ anarchistic 
Eagle article about ad- 
vertising which 

Superlative aypeared in a re- 
cent issue of the Yale Alumni 
Weekly over the signature of 
Brian Hooker was discussed in 
these columns at the time, it will 
be recalled. Since then at least 
three alumni of Yale have written 
letters to this publication criticis- 
ing Mr. Hooker’s views. To these 
letters Mr. Hooker has more re- 
cently made answer in another 
“anti” article, the sum and sub- 
stance of which argues that, since 
many lines of manufacturers offer 
instances of brands of articles each 
advertised in the superlative as 
“the best,” “the finest,” etc., some- 
body must be lying and hence ad- 
vertising is making a nation of 
liars out of us—or words to that 
effect. 

There is less and less use of the 
superlative in the advertising col- 
umns now than at any time in the 
history of the business. Practical- 
ly every agency will testify to this. 
William Thompson, until recently 
vice-president and general mana- 
ger of the Kalamazoo Stove Com- 
pany, recently stated in public, for 
example, that for some time super- 
latives have been strictly tabooed 
in that establishment. Sydney 
Colgate has said that understate- 
ment is always more _ profitable 
advertising’ than overstatement. 
Other advertisers have said, and 
practice, similar truths. 

It is only natural for a manu- 
facturer to feel proud of his prod- 
uct, the perfection of which rep- 
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resents the efforts of the best years 
of its life. It is only natural that 
he should write of it with enthu- 
siasm. If he is not enthusiastic 
about it, who is there to be? Ask 
a married man who is the best 
wife in the world and if he does 
not say: “Mine,” the average 
man will feel like hitting him. 
Ask a New Yorker which is the 
best city, ask a Harvard man 
which is the best college, ask an 
auto-owner which is the best auto, 
the answer is invariably : “Mine.” 
Even learned doctors disagree and 
apply the word “best” to different 
drugs of the same kind. We all 
have our notions as to who was 
the greatest poet or writer. 

Advertisers have been discover- 
ing that the less the superlative is 
used the stronger the ad—a fact 
which is the best possible pre- 
ventive of superlatives. 


The Two world- 
‘“‘Chanticler”’ wide illustrations 


of the advertis- 

Craze in ing idea are at 

Business present on the 
horizon. One is Roosevelt as a 
foreign press agent for America, 
resulting in the inspiring of thou- 
sands of foreigners to come to 
America who had never before 
seriously considered it. 

The other is even more inter- 
esting—the furore about “Chante- 
cler.” Without really compre- 
hending much about what “Chan- 
tecler” is all about, manufacturing 
throughout the world has been 
strongly affected. ‘As a magic 
open-sesame of fashion and a free 
trade-mark upon which to ride 
to popularity, it is influencing 
makers of everything from hats 
to dress shields and metal purses 
and rubber combs to seize the 
word of the hour to make money 
from it. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, 
most of the manufacturers who 
are making a lot of fuss over it 
are manufacturers who usually re- 
fuse to see the value of trade- 
marks and consumer advertising; 
yet they are seizing upon a sym- 
bol that everybody else is using 
and riding it to death, just be- 
cause it has become popular. This 
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cart-before-the-horse plan of ad- 
vertising is pitifully weak, and 
does not recognize that a privately 
owned mark can be made popular 
by essentially the same method 
that made “Chantecler” popular— 
printers’ ink. “Chantecler” will 
not sell goods for very long be- 
cause it is but one of the many 
passing fancies of the public; 
whereas a privately owned trade- 
mark, carefully pushed, may not 
make one-thousandth as much 
noise but will sell infinitely more 
goods. 


As the value 
Fitting of the agricul- 
Farm Ads to tural publications 
Localities of the country, 
as advertising 
mediums, is appreciated more and 
more, it is only natural that great- 
er care should be expended in the 
preparation of copy intended for 
insertion in those publications. 
One agricultural medium is not 
the same as another in its appeal 
to readers. A large majority of 
them have a limited locality ap- 
peal. That appeal should be stud- 
ied just as is the case with local 
newspapers. 

Take automobiles, for instance. 
A wide-awake advertising mana- 
ger would not think of running 
the same auto copy at the same 
time throughout the twelvemonth 
in the local newspapers of Boston 
as in those of Atlanta or Jackson- 
ville. Climate conditions have a 
vast deal to do with sales. And 
yet many auto advertising mana- 
gers have been in the habit of 
running the same copy contempo- 
raneously in the agricultural pub- 
lications which concentrate on the 
Dakotas as in those which have 
their greatest appeal in Alabama 
and Mississippi, forgetful of the 
fact that, while the farmer of the 
Gulf States is planting, the Da- 
kota farmer is apt to be in the 
midst of snowdrifts, when autos 
are uninteresting to him, or that, 
while the former is harvesting and 
thus, with ready money, may be 
prone to look kindly upon autos, 
the latter may be in the midst of 
his busy planting season. 

Not only is there this consider- 
ation as to climate to be taken 


into account in preparing auto 
copy for the agricultural publica- 
tions, but there is the fact that 
widely different types of autos ap- 
peal to the farmers of different 
localities. It has been found, by 
dint of considerable investigation 
that in Ohio, for instance, the 
farmer is attracted by the me- 
dium-priced car, whereas in the 
Northwest the larger and higher- 
priced cars seem to sell best. In 
Dakota it has been found that the 
farmer wants the biggest, best, 
and most expensive cars, such as 
the town people believe they can- 
not afford. There also the de- 
tachable rear seat has a particular 
fascination for the farmer. 
While these are matters to be 
taken into consideration especially 
when preparing auto copy for the 
agricultural publications, they are 
likewise matters worthy of sern- 
ous consideration in many other 
lines of merchandising, as a little 
reflection must suggest. There 
can be no question as to the value 
of the agricultural press for ad- 
vertising, but simply because good 


returns are coming from it is no 
reason for not putting forth every 
effort and analysis for even bigger 
returns. 


at 8 


The New York Association of Man- 
ufacturers’ Representatives met at the 
Idine Association on the evening of 
April 11th, when they were addressed 
by W. C, Freeman, advertising man- 
ager of the New York Mail, on the 
subject ‘Advertising and Salesman- 
ship”; by Bayard C. Fuller, Chief of 
the Division of Foods and Drugs, De- 
artment of Health, New York; and 
y A. C. Monagle, sales manager of 
the Snider Preserve Company. 


The National Biscuit Company has 
just purchased ground and will com- 
lete a modern plant at San Angelo, 
exas, for Southwestern distribution 
—thus showing its appreciation of the 
rapid enlargement of the Southwestern 
market. The San Angelo Texas Stand- 
ard says the city has doubled its popu- 
lation in three years. 


The Buffalo Ad Club had a great 
time at its Saturday luncheon, April 
9th, when it marched into the banquet 
hall of the Iroquois Hotel headed by 
a piper of the 48th Regiment of To- 
ronto, the world-famous Kilties. At the 
luncheon the news was disclosed that 
the Club will undoubtedly be the host 
of President Taft when he visits Buf- 
falo, April 30th. 
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THE QUESTION 


Do Advertising Agents 
Read Printers’ Ink ? 


THE ANSWER 


LORD & THOMAS 


NEWSPAPER, MAGAZINE AND OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING 


67 Wabash Avenue 


Cuicaco, April 19, 1910. 


Mr. J. M. Hopkins. Gen. Mgr., 

Printers’ INK, 

12 W. 31st St., 

New York, N. Y. 
My Dear Mr. Hopkins: 

It may interest you to learn that 
every man at the head of our va- 
rious departments reads Printers’ 
Ink, and, as you know, our firm 
pays for these subscriptions. 

e want to compliment you upon 
the great development of your pub- 
lication during the past year. We 
fimly believe that Printers’ INK is 
a vital force in the creation of ad- 
vertising. . 

The writer has a copy mailed to 
his home address and it is the only 
publication that he has time to read 
carefully. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) A. D. Lasker. 


ADL-11 


MAGAZINES Street Cars 
NEWSPAPERS BILLBOARDS 


MAHIN ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Data Built Campaigns 
125 Monroe Street 
Chicago 


Cuicaco, April 9, 1910. 
Dear Mr. Hopkins: 

I am not getting Printers’ Ink 
at my home, 1829 Hinman Avenue, 
Evanston, III. 

I don’t know whether you stopped 
it because my subscription expired, 
or whether the postman makes away 
with it before he reaches my house. 
I simply must have it, and I want it 
quicker than anybody else, if I can 
get it. 

I will send you the money on a 
silver platter, if necessary, or 
will come down to New York and 
bring it myself.. Please give this 
matter immediate attention. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) Joun Lee Manin. 





AND 


Three Hundred and seventy-five other 
AGENCY men feel the same way 
about “The Little Schoolmaster.” 











Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


12 WEST 3lst STREET, NEW YORK 


Chicago Office: Tribune Bldg. Boston Office: 2 Beacon St. 
St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Bldg. 
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54,948 Pounds 
Increase 
In One Year. 


In 1908, we mailed 152,160 
pounds at second-class rates; in 
1909, 207,108 pounds making an 
increase of 54,948 pounds in 
one year, 


There has been no increase 
in our ad rates, 


Benedictine Fathers 


Proprietors of the BENEDIC- 
TINE PRESS, publishers of the 
Mt. Angel Magazine, St. Joseph's 
Blatt and Armen Seelen Freund. 
RALPH C. CLYDE, Adv. Manager 

Goodnough Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

Advertistng solicitors and rep- 
resentatives wanted to secure 
advertising for our regular and 
special editions. Liberal com- 
mission, 














A Market for the 
Makers of Food Stuffs 


Here are a_ few significant 
facts: Recently we canvassed a 
large number of our sub- 
scribers, selected at random 
from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, and learned from their 
own statements that 95% of the 
readers of 


Gleanings in 
Bee Culture 


use advertised food  stuffs— 
breakfast foods, canned goods, 
etc. Right here among the 
35,000 subscribers to GLEAN- 
INGS: is a market worth cul- 
tivating. And’ it’s the same 
with other household articles as 
with food stuffs. In GLEAN 
INGS you. get a specialized cir- 
culation at about the same cost 
as a miscellaneous circulation in 
general magazines. Try it. 


The . A. I. ROOT CO. 
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“GUARANTEED ADVERTIS- 
ING” MEDIUMS BEST 
FOR MAIL ORDERS, 





INGERSOLL PAINT COMPANY FINDS 
FARM PAPER ADVERTISING IN THE 
PAST PROFITABLE — VALUE OF 
CLEAN COLUMNS. 





“Give me, for my use,” says Mr, 
O. W: Ingersoll, Brooklyn, who 
has been selling paint by mail for 
many years, “mediums with large 
circulations among the farmers, 
and mediums, more particularly, 
which strive to maintain a high 
standard among their advertisers, 
The publication which is willing to 
stand behind the advertisements 
which appear on its pages is twice 
as valuable to me as any other 
kind, I find. .In such a magazine 
the readers of my advertisements 
feel a trust in the worth and gen- 


SAVE HALF Your 


Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 

best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only Paint endorsed by the “Grange.” 
Made in all colors,—for all purposes. 


DELIVERED FREE, 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices, 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 


Tells oat about Paint and Painting for Durability. 
wold trouble and expense cansed by paints 

toting. chalking and peeling. Valaable information 
with pomnne Se Color Cards, Write me. DO 

It NO save y 


0.W. Ingersoll, 253 3 Plymouth St, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


uine qualities of my proposition, 
which is invaluable to me from the 
standpoint of sales.” 

The Ingersoll paint advertising 
has been confined very largely to 
mediums which do attempt to 
guarantee their advertisers. in this 
way. The list of mediums to-day 
includes the following: Farm & 
Home, Rural New Yorker, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, New England 
Homestead and the Christian Her- 
ald. The copy is written by Mr. 
Ingersoll almost without excep- 
tion. “That’s why my hair has 
turned gray so early,” he says, 
with a whimsical smile. “Save 
Half Your Paint Bills” is the 
catch-phrase, which recurs time 
and again. The Ingersoll paints 
have the “inside track” with the 
“Grange,” and that fact is un- 
doubtedly a drawing card in the 
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Ingersoll advertising. The Inger- 
soll Paint Book is offered free 
for the asking. The many in- 
quiries for this book are followed 
up by facsimile letters. 

No attempt is made to push the 
Ingersoll proposition in the cities. 
There are too many competing 
paint stores and agencies in the 
cities to make that a paying 
proposition, it is thought. Indeed 
the Grange indorsement argument 
could be expected to have very 
little, if any, weight among the 
city people anyway. Nor has any 
attempt been made yet to reach 
the rural population outside of 
the Eastern and Middle States. 
This is explained as dué to the 
fact that the freight and express 
rates west of Pittsburgh are so 
high as to make an extended busi- 
ness outside the selected district 
financially impractical. 

The advertising for Ingersoll 
Paint has been going on since the 
infant days of advertising. George 
Batten has handled the accounts 
for fifteen years, and the industry 
was founded in 1843. 
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HERE is no sub- 


stitute for advertis- 


ing any more than there 
. \ 
is a substitute for money. 








H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Telephone 3023 Murray Hill 

















IGHT months ago the Montpelier, Vt., 
EK, to a morning paper, new machinery installed, the Associated Press 

full service added, and the old methods prevailing on the Journal 

were eliminated. A thorough house cleaning was inaugurated. The 
result has been favorably commented on by the press of Vermont. News- 
paperdom, in commenting on the change, says: “The Montpelier Morning 
Journal has in a few months gone from a paper of obscurity to one of the 
leading papers of Vermont.” The paper as now conducted has met a good 
reception. It is the only morning paper on the east side of the State, 
and reaches the readers the same day it is printed. It goes out on the | 
same R. F. D. routes as the evening papers of the preceding day. We do 
not claim the largest circulation in Vermont, but do give value received. 
Any advertising that pays just enough for composition is passed up. We i 
prefer to give our good space to the public, and charge it up to advertis- 
ing. In the building up of the Journal we are striving to make the best i 
paper possible for its field, and know we are doing it. We are going on 
the theory that a good newspaper is the first essential to any newspaper 
seeking for business. After that is accomplished we hope for the business, 
and are satisfied with the progress we have made. We would be pleased 
to send rate-card and sample copies on application. 
F. T. PARSONS, Publisher. 


MONTPELIER, VT., 
MORNING JOURNAL 


Svening Journal was changed 
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ADVERTISING ENGLISH 
SHOES TO AMERICAN 
FARMERS. 


WESTERN CONCERN FIRST TO ADVER- 
TIZE IMPORTED SHOES IN AMER- 
ICA— DEALERS RESPONSIVE TO 
TRADE-PAPER ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
DAILIES AND WEEKLIES USED. 


By A. D. McKinney. 


While anticipations were rife be- 
fore the passage of the recent 
tariff bill that there might be hope 
for a reduction on foreign goods 
sufficient to tempt foreign manu- 
facturers to advertise in this coun- 
try, those who looked forward to 
an advertising invasion on the 
part of foreign manufacturers 
seem doomed to disappointment. 

There has, however, developed 
a situation wholly unexpected in 
the shoe industry, and, while it 
does not contemplate the launch- 
ing of an advertising campaign in 
America by foreign shoe manu- 
facturers, it has brought about 
conditions that have resulted in 
an American firm advertising 
English-made shoes in this coun- 
try. 

The lowering of the duty on 
shoes from twenty-five to ten per 
cent has lent encouragement to 
foreign manufacturers, and Eng- 
land has already begun to send 
shoes over to this country. Ac- 
cording to dispatches received 
within the last five or six weeks, 
a dozen or more separate consign- 
ments from Leicester have been 
received through the port of New 
York. The manufacturers of 
Leicester and Northampton, two 
of the English shoe centers, use 
American machinery and Amer- 
ican methods, but employ cheaper 
labor than is possible in this coun- 
try, and although it is generally 
conceded that American shoes 
have more style and “snap” than 
those of foreign make, the Eng- 
lish makers claim that on account 
of labor conditions they are en- 
abled to put more and better 
workmanship into their shoes and 
sell them for less money than 
their American competitors with- 
out sacrificing quality in the shoes 
or profit to themselves. 


Just what effect this invasion of 
the English manufacturers is go- 
ing to have on the trade here can- 
not safely be predicted this early, 
but the lead taken by a Western 
shoe concern in advertising a line 
of English-made shoes has created 
widespread comment among 
American manufacturers and job- 
bers, and the outcome of the cam- 
paign is being watched with keen 
interest. 

“When the tariff on shoes was 
reduced fifteen per cent,” said 
Mr. Ellett, of the Ellett-Kendall 
Shoe Company, Kansas City, “we 
decided to investigate conditions 
abroad, and see if shoes made in 


that enables you te offer your owslomere 
= S0ttor value fer their shee money 


GOOD APPEAL TO THE TRADE 
PAPERS. 


IN TRADE 


England could not be imported 
and sold in this country at a profit. 
We visited the leading manufac- 
turers of Leicester and Northamp- 
ton, and after satisfying ourselves 
that this market produced about 
the line of shoes that would best 
fill the requirements of our trade, 
we placed a trial order with John 
Marlow & Son, of Northampton, 
for a line of men’s shoes, and an 
order for a line of women’s shoes 
made by T. Roberts & Son, of 
Leicester. These shoes retail at 
$5, and, we believe, are the equal 
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We can save you 25% on your billposting and paint 
display throughout greater Boston. Our facilities and 
workmanship are second to none in the country and if 
you are thinking of an out-door publicity in“this territory 
we would be pleased to give you the benefit of our advice 
relative to an outdoor proposition that will bring results. 


BILL POSTING 
PAINTED SIGN DISPLAY 


“COVERING GREATER BOSTON 


_ NOT IN THE TRUST 


§PRAGUE-NUGENT CO 


PAINTED DISPLAYS 
INDEPENDENT POSTING SERVICE 
16 ASH ST. Boston 








OOK for our inserts in the Printing Art 
Sample Book each month. They are 
representative jobs on “STRATH- 

MORE QUALITY” Book and Cover 
Papers from the presses of first class printers 
throughout the country. 





If you have not our sample books your 
paper man will furnish you or we will. 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
The “Strathmore Quality” Mills 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U.S.A. 














in every way of American-made 
shoes that retail for $7. 

“Another condition favorable to 
the success of our undertaking 
was disclosed when we began an 
investigation of the freight rates 
from Liverpool to Kansas City. 
We discovered that shoes could 
be shipped from Liverpool to 
Kansas City at about the same 
rate they could be shipped from 
Boston to Kansas City. 

“Our first consignment of sam- 
ples arrived less than ninety days 
ago. They were immediately 
placed in the hands of our sales- 
men, and as English-made shoes 
had never before been shown in 
this country, they naturally ex- 


Imported Shoes! 











ADVERTISING TO THE FARMER. 


cited curiosity among our dealers 
here in the West, and made such 
an instantaneous hit that we were 
forced to re-order several times 
by cable within a few weeks after 
our salesmen began showing 
them. We announced our plans 
about this time, through the lead- 
ing trade publications that reach 
the shoe trade, using full page 
advertisements and were deluged 
with inquiries from dealers 
throughout the country. 

“Our next step was to go after 
the consumer, so in March we 
decided to prosecute a vigorous 
campaign through the dailies and 
weeklies that reach the farmers 
of the great Middle West. Dis- 
play copy aggregating 400 lines, 
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exploiting the superior qualities 
of English shoes, was prepared 
under the direction of our ad- 
vertising agents, H. W. Kastor 
& Sons, and placed in a big list 


of mediums published as far 
West as the Pacific Coast.” 
———~+e-—__. 


AT THE ADVERTISING ANARCH. 
IST AGAIN. 





Tue RocuHEesteR CHAMBER OF 
CoMMERCE. 
Rocuester, April 14, 1910, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Another attempt to convince J. P, 
Guilfoil, of Hartford, Conn., that the 
consumer does not pay for the adver- 
tising. 

Grant all the steps in the prepara- 
tion of an article for market, call it 
fixed cost. Now, how is a man to sell 
it? The consumer must pay some way, 
salesman, jobber, dealer, for the privi- 
lege of buying. It can’t be escaped. 
If a man gets two dollars a day and 
sells one article, the selling cost of that 
article is two dollars. If he sells five 
of them, the selling cost is only forty 
cents. If he sells two hundred of them, 
the cost is but one cent. The same 
service has been rendered in each case, 
It is simply a question of how many 
for every dollar. 

Advertising sells more for every dol- 

lar than any other method of making 
sales. Mr. Guilfoil could eke along 
with a few salesmen and no advertising, 
but in the end he’d go out. The ad- 
vertising makes it possible to sell any- 
thing at all. 
_ Now consider the unadvertised ar- 
ticle. I do not mean the particular 
brand of soapsuds Mr. G. happens to 
have in his store; I mean in the large. 
The money expended in salesforce to 
sell the goods is greater than adver- 
tising. Prove it? 

Some things cannot be sold direct by 
advertising, they require personal dem- 
onstration. Filing systems, for in- 
stance. Consumer pays the demon- 
strator’s commission. If it could be 
sold by advertising alone, the cost 
would be 10 per cent less. 

The pro rata cost of advertising 
selling is less than salesman or human 
selling. That for your pipe, Mr. Guil- 
foil, and strength to your arm, 

Rateu Barstow. 
—_——~+o.——— 


South Norwalk, Conn., through its 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, is planning to advertise itself 
by, cuts printed on the back of out- 
going business envelopes. The com- 
mittee in charge feel confident that it 
can induce practically the uniform use 
of the cut among local manufacturers. 





The Portland (Ore.) Ad League is 
out with a hatchet after programme 
fakirs, viz., those traveling adventurers 
who get up programmes for churches 
and organizations with great financial 
reward to themselves. A_ strong cir- 
cular on the subject has been issued. 
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A Wonderful Paper 


CAMEO PLATE is a half-tone paper entirely 


without gloss. 






Its effect is to give a richness and beauty to 






the printed page wholly unattainable before. 
A booklet that has an ordinary look, on the 






best shiny-coated paper, is transformed when 
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: Let us send you specimens which will show you 
? . - 

; a new way of adding to the business value of 






your printed matter. 
CAMEO PLATE enriches illustrations, 
deepens half-tones, dignifes type. 







Write for Samples and Name of Nearby Dealer. 
S.D.WARREN & COMPANY, 163 Devonshire St., Boston 


Makers of Fine Coated and Uncoated Book Papers 
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PILKINGTON ON SCIENCE OF find locations for customers who be. 
MERCHANDISING. lieve in advertising. This compan 
reads the pos closely and knows 
The Moline (Ill.) Retail Merchants’ where merchants advertise and where 
Association was addressed on the even- they do not. This traveler turns jn 
ing of April 5th by i W. Pilkington, his report to the company and the mer. 
the editor of the Merchants’ Trade Chants who desire to get into such 
Journal of Des Moines, on the subject  ‘adless’ locations are advised to go 
“The Retailing of Merchandise as a there. A town where there are no 
Science.” Mr. Pilkington said that advertisers is looked upon as dead, in 
towns which were “adless” were like- the modern way of doing business, and 
wise dead. He said in part as follows: an advertising concern which goes 
“In my opinion the people read an there is sure to swing the business with 
‘8-point ad’ just as quick as they do _ its ‘ads.’” 
one in larger type which contains less ++ 
information. A ‘6-point ad’ is permis- 
sible. The Baltimore Sun began the issuing 
“Butler & Co., noted merchants of of an evening edition April 18th. The 
New York City, employ a man who United Press franchise secured with the 
does nothing else but visit cities where purchase of the World will be com- 
the merchants are poor advertisers, to bined with the Sun’s regular service, 














You Large Consumers 


of Business Stationery— 


Doing so much business by correspondence, you need 


stationery that makes every letter look important at its 


destination. You must watch the cost, too. 

You can get the quality of stationery that helps busi- 
ness and does business by ordering your letterheads on 
Construction Bond. As to the cost, our modern econom- 


ical method of distribution assures even the largest users 


Impressive Stationery at a Zahe Price 


Here’s the idea: Construction Bond : 
is distributed and sold direct to re- This is the Watermark. 


sponsible printers and lithographers r 
(instead of thru jobbers) and only Get Envelopes to Match. 


in quantities of 500 lbs. or more at a 
time (instead of in ream lots). You c 0 M STR U CTl 0 N 
see the economy. Profit by it. 
Your printer or lithographer can 
supply Construction Bond if he is big 
enough to buy in 500 Ib. lots and Best at the Price 
wants to give you the utmost value in 
fine business stationery. If he re- 
fuses, write us for specimens of ‘“‘Im- 
pressive Stationery at a Usable Price” 
and the names of firms in your vicin- 
ity who are ready to supply it on 
Construction Bond,—sent free if you B 0 N D 
write on your business letterhead. 


W.E. Wroe & Co., 302 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
























FINE DISTINCTIONS IN 
TRADE-MARK JUDG- 
MENTS. 


“WOODBURY” NAME THE CAUSE OF 
INTERESTING CONTROVERSY AND 
COURT DECISION— WORD “KEEP- 
CLEAN” GETS AN _ INTERESTING 
ADJUDICATION—“‘UNFAIR COMPE- 
TITION” AS A FACTOR, 








The matter of trade-marks has 
some “hair line” aspects, opinions 
upon which courts have ruled 
yariously, and new decisions are 
of much interest. 

One of these subjects is that of 
the use of a surname trade-mark, 
which was bought of its possessor 
in connection with an advertised 
article. Is it fair for the original 
possessor to use his name for 
competitive articles? 

Undoubtedly no more repre- 
sentative case could come up than 
the case of Woodbury, who it will 
be remembered, sold out to the 
Andrew Jergens Co. 

In the Court of Appeals, New 
York, not long ago, a case carried 
from the Supreme Court was 
heard, in an injunction by the 
Andrew Jergens Company against 
John H. Woodbury. The court 
reviewed the facts in the follow- 
ing decisions : 

“The contract, which is the basis 
of the plaintiff’s right to use the 
name ‘Woodbury,’ entitled them 
to use that name only when ap- 
plied to the several commodities 
expressly specified therein. It 
leaves the defendants entitled to 
use that name as applied to any 
other articles which they manu- 
facture and sell, except such as 
so resemble the articles specified 
in the contract that they are cal- 
culated to deceive and mislead the 
public to believe that they are 
identical with those named in the 
contract. The trial court has found 
that the article manufactured and 
sold by the defendants as “Wood- 
bury’s New Skin Soap” is thus 
calculated to deceive and mislead 
the public. That finding has been 
unanimously affirmed by the Ap- 
pellate Division, and hence is con- 
clusive upon this court. It fol- 
lows that the injunction embodied 
in the judgment is right so far as 
it is effectual to restrain the de- 
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fendants from using the name 
‘Woodbury’ in connection with 
any of the articles specified in the 
contract, and also so far as it re- 
strains them from making and 
selling ‘Woodbury’s New Skin 
Soap.” It goes too far, however, 
in forbidding the defendants from 
using the name ‘Woodbury’ on 
other soaps or in connection with 
other articles where such used is 
not deceptive or misleading. 

“The judgment should be mod- 
ified by ruling that John H. 
Woodbury, etc., be perpetually re- 
strained and enjoined from selling 
or offering for sale the soap 
known as Woodbury’s New Skin 
Soap or any other soap under 
such a name or designation, or 
put up or prepared in such a man- 
ner as to be calculated to lead the 
public or trade to believe that 
in purchasing said soap they are 
purchasing Woodbury’s_ Facial 
Soap or a new brand thereof.” 


FLORENCE MFG. CO. AND “ KEEP- 
CLEAN.” 


Further subtle distinctions and 
difficulties are encountered in the 
“descriptive” character of trade- 
marks, and the clever way in 
which imitators seek by what is 
(or comes most amazingly close 
to being) unfair competition. 

A case which brought such a 
typical state of affairs into court 
recently was that of the Florence 
Manufacturing Company (makers 
of “Prophylactic” Tooth Brushes, 
etc.) vs. Dowd et al. 

The court ruled that to entitle a 
manufacturer to an injunction to 
prevent a competitor from imitat- 
ing a name used by him to desig- 
nate his goods which is descrip- 
tive, and therefore not a valid 
trade-mark, the imitation must be 
with fraudulent intent or such as 
is calculated to deceive the public. 

Said the court: The bill avers 
that complainant for a long time 
(viz., since about 1895) has ap- 
propriated as a _ distinguishing 
name or mark for brushes made 
and sold by it the word “Keep- 
clean,” and in 1897 registered the 
same as a trade-mark under Act 
March 3, 1881, chap. 138, 21 Stat. 
502 (U. Comp. St., 1901, p. 
340). It is further averred that 
this trade-mark “Keepclean” is 
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stamped and printed, not only 
upon complainant’s brushes or 
upon tags attached thereto, but 
upon the “individual boxes or 
packages containing the said 
brushes.” Defendants are charged 
in the bill with violating complain- 
ant’s rights by selling within the 
jurisdiction of this court “brushes 
of inferior quality, * * * which 
are marked with the word ‘Sta- 
kleen,’ and, further, that defend- 
ants’ inferior brushes are con- 
tained in ‘individual boxes, * * * 
said boxes being made in imita- 
tion of the * * * boxes em- 
ployed by complainant. The bill 
prays that defendants be enjoined 
from selling brushes Bee 
marked or stamped with the word 
‘Sta-kleen,’ or with any imitation 
of the word ‘Keepclean’ which is 
intended or calculated to deceive,” 
‘and that an account be taken in 
the usual way. 

The case made by the evidence 
is hardly foreshadowed by the 
bill. It is, I think, proven that for 
many vears the complainant has 
been engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of brushes for toilet pur- 
poses. Its product is large, widely 
advertised, well-known, and ex- 
tensively used. Some 14 years 
ago it introduced to the trade 
what is called a “new line of 
brushes ;” i. e., first ordinary hair 
brushes, then clothes brushes, mil- 
itary brushes, etc. All these 
brushes were called “Keepclean.” 
Whether designed for one toilet 
purpose or another, they possessed 
and possess certain common char- 
acteristics, i. e., they have black 
wooden backs and white metal 
faces, to which the bristles are at- 
tached and from which they pro- 
ject. These “Keepclean” brushes 
have been offered for sale in sep- 
atate boxes, if not from the be- 
ginning, at least for a considerable 
number of years. The “Keep- 
clean” box has well-defined char- 
acteristics. 


SS 


The Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain 
Railway has issued two very interest- 
ing little booklets, in one of which, “A 
Story of an Arkansas Farm,” which 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post, 
is reproduced. The other booklet deals 
with a Missouri Pacific Model Farm 
which is kept up by the railway for ad- 
vertising purposes. 
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TRADE-MARK SO SIMPLE THAT 
A LITTLE TOT KNOWS It, 





New York, April 14, 1 
Editor of Printers’ tnx: Be 

In looking over some of the back num- 
bers of Printers’ Ink, I read the edi- 
torial “Trade-marks and the Consumer” 
in the issue of March 16 and it brought 
to mind an incident which may be 
worth, at least, the telling, 

At home we very frequently use a 
certain brand of drinking chocolate at 
meals—hence the chocolate can is a 
familiar article in the kitchen. ; 

My little girl (age 4 years) and I 
were riding in a street car, not long 
ago, when she suddenly pointed to an 
advertisement and said, “Daddy, there 
is the chocolate lady.” And sure 
enough, there she was—the same 
“chocolate lady” that was on our can 
at home. 

The trade-mark was such a clever 
one—and so freely used—that it made 
it possible for a four-year-old to “read” 
the ad. And I van, likewise, remember 
seeing this same “chocolate lady” when 
I was a youngster—and perhaps you 
can, too. 

Do you know what brand of choco- 
late we drink? 

I am not writing this letter for the 
purpose of attempting to show how 
“smart” my little girl is; but rather to 
furnish an instance where the “prin- 
ciple of identification” worked out per- 


fectly. Cuas. W. Harper. 
—_——_+o7r——_——_ 
SMITH RETIRES FROM SMITH & 
BUDD. 





John Budd, who until two years ago 
very successfully represented the West 
for Smith & Budd, special agents, and 
who since then has been in charge of 
the eastern office as president and treas- 
urer, is now in entire management and 
control of the firm, following the retire- 
ment of Wm. Smith, his partner. 

Mr. Budd acquired Mr. Smith’s in- 
terest in the firm over a year ago, and 
Mr. Smith has not been active since. 
Mr. Budd will continue in the capacity 
of president and treasurer. 

The special agency of Smith & Budd 
was started in 1908, succeeding the 
agency of Smith & Thompson, which 
was dissolved on the’ retirement of 
Frederick E. Thompson at that time. 
Messrs. Smith & Budd joined interests 
and up to about a year ago conducted 
the business together. 

The agency of which .Mr. Budd is 
now the head originated from the A. 
Frank Richardson Agency, one of the 
oldest agencies of its kind in the coun- 
try, about eight years ago. It repre- 
sents nearly thirty of the strongest pa- 
pers in the country and maintains of- 
fices in New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis. 

———+o—-—_—__—_ 


L. Ashley Hunton, brother of M. D. 
Hunton, of the Hearst organization, has 
joined the soliciting force of the New 
York office of Hand, Knox & Co., suc- 
ceeding Homer Martyn, who has 
been compelled to go West because of 
ill health. 
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WHY YOU SHOULD CONSIDER 
WHEELWRIGHT’S BEST 
PATENT FINISH PAPER FOR 
YOUR NEXT CATALOG 


It has the advantages of dull-coated 
paper or coated stock, with none of the 
disadvantages. It will reproduce your 
goods with the same photogravure or 
photographic effect as dull-coated 
papers and without the unpleasant 
glare of highly coated stock. 


It costs from a cent to two cents per 
pound less than coated or dull-coated 
stock, and may save a cent or more 
per copy in postage. You can increase 
the number of pages in your catalog 
without increasing the cost of mailing. 


Its soft, velvet finish makes it admir- 
able for high-grade book or catalog 
work where there is profuse illustra- 
tion. Send us your catalog and we 
will make a dummy and tell you what 
our paper will save. Let us send you 
samples of cut work on B. P. F. and 
the name of our nearest dealer. 


GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT 


ae ee ee ee a * Saar 
95 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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“A Daily Newspaper for the Home.” 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 


World-wide Circulation and un- 
doubtedly the most closely read 
newspaper in the world. 
Exceptional news service, Local, 
National and Foreign. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office: 510 Orchestra Bldg. 


Advertising rates furnished on ap- 
ication. 














Won't Crack or Show 
Finger Marks 
Here is a real office convenience— 
celluloid tipped card index guides. 
Always clean, always in place. 
Fold over top of card and stay 
there. Don’t crack, curl or fray. 
Celluloid Tipped Guide Cards 
outlast all others. Three of the ordi- 
nary guides fail to give the service 
that one of ours gives. Ask your 
dealer for the “one piece” Celluloid 
Tip Guides or write for samples. 
STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 
701-709 Arch St., Philadelphia 














Motion Pict Theat 
10,070 ‘ir 'the United States. 


i os A 
Moving Picture News 
weaches all Bring You Results 


TRY IT TERMS ON APPLICATION 





Cinematograph Pub. 0o., 30 W. 18th 8t.,N.Y. 














To reach the CATHOLIC GERMANS 
of St. Louis, Cincinnati and the 
entire Ohio and Mississippi Valley 
use either or both editions of the 


Herold des Glaubens 
Circulation nearly 40,000 copies per issue 
Established 1850 
Main Office: TEMPLE BLDG., 
St. Louis, Mo. 














FARM PAPER ADVERTISING RUN. 
NING AHEAD OF MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISING. 


Farm Papers or Known Vatus. 
Wattace C. RicHarpson. 
New York, April 19, 1910, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

For a number of years, Printers’ 
Ink has published a comparative state- 
ment each month of the total number 
of agate lines carried for the previous 
month by each of the leading maga- 
zines. No such _ statement, however, 
has ever appeared in your publication 
in connection with the farm papers, 
and it occurred to me that it would be 
very interesting reading if you should 
have such a monthly statement, em- 
bodying say thirty or forty of the lead- 
ing farm papers of the country. 

t will probably surprise you to know 
that during the month of February, 
1910, the following list of Standard 
Farm Papers: Ohio Farmer, Home and 
Farm, reeders’ Gazette, Wisconsin 
Agriculturist, Wallace’s Farmer, Mich- 
igan Farmer, Indiana Farmer, Hoard’s 
Dairyman, The Farmer, St. Paul, Kan- 
sas Farmer, Field and Farm, carried a 
total of 672,180 agate lines of paid 
space, practically every line of which 
was high-class advertising to which no 
magazine could take exception. The 
following nineteen leading magazines 
carried during this same period a total 
of 659,638 lines: Saturday Evening 
Post, Hampton’s, World’s Work, Good 
Housekeeping, Life, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Collier’s, American, McClure’s, 
Review of Reviews, Everybody’s, De- 
lineator, The Outlook, Cosmopolitan, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Literary 
Digest, Munsey’s, Designer, so that 
you can see that the eleven standard 
farm papers beat the nineteen leading 
magazines by over 12,000 lines. The 
magazine figures mentioned are those 
appearing in Printers’ Inx for the 
month of February. The standard 
farm paper figures are those taken 
from our own records. 

Another comparison showed up as 
follows for the month of February. 
The eleven leading weekly magazines, 
including the Saturday Evening Post, 
Outlook, Christian Herald, Leslie’s 
weekly, Youth’s Companion, Literary 
Digest, Life, Independent, Associated 
Sunday Magazines, Illustrated Sunday 
Magazine and Collier's Weekly had a 
total of 330,882 agate lines. In the 
eleven standard farm papers quoted in 
this letter, there was a total of 672,- 
180 agate lines, making a difference 
in favor of the Standard Farm Papers 
of 41,898 agate lines. Eleven monthly 
magazines carried 322,462 lines—less 
than one-half of standard farm papers; 
while eleven women’s magazines car- 
ried a total of 251,887 lines, or less 
than half that of our farm papers. 

Does this prove that the agricultural 
press is remarkably alive and should 
not be overlooked? 

Watiace C. RicHarpson. 
+o >—___ 


Anthony Fiala, Arctic explorer and 
advertising specialist, talked on ‘Ad- 
vertising Illustration” before the ac- 
yrs class of the Bedford Branch 

. M. C. A., Brooklyn, April 5th. 

















AN ADVERTISER WHO KICKS AT 
HIS ADVERTISING NEIGHBOR. 


First National Bank. 
Montcomery, Ata., April 18, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: | 
Isn’t the enclosed a shining example 
of “Cleaner, Better, Brighter News- 
paper Advertising?” This ad appeared 
right next to ours in the newspaper; 
and while banks are generally regarded 
as being a little more reliable than 





Free 
Rheumatism 
Cure 


A Home Cure Will Be Given Free by 
One Who Had It, 


In the spring of 1893 I -was at- 
tacked by Muscular and Inflamma- 
tory Rheumatism. I suffered as 
only those who have it know, for 
over three years, I tried remedy 
after remedy, and doctor after doo- 
tor, but such relief as I received 
was only temporary, Finally I found 
8 remedy that cured me completely, 
and it has never returned. I have 
given it to a number who were ter- 
Tibly afflicted and even bed ridden 
with Rheumatism, and it effected 
cure in every case. 

I will send a free trial of this pre- 
cious remedy by mail, postpaid to 
any sufferer who writes for it. Just 
fill out the coupon below and mail 
it to me today. 

Mark H. Jackson, No. 495 James 
Street, Syracuse, N. E 

Mr. Jackson is respons ble, Above 

statement true.—Pub. 


NAME ceccccescccccerescveserresere 
AGArOBB .occccccccvoscceseceseceres 
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patent medicine fakers, the effect of our 
ad is necessarily weakened by an ad- 
vertising policy which admits such prac- 
tices. The medical ad itself may be 
genuinely honest, but it has the ear- 
marks of the fake, and the stereo- 
typed “endorsement” of the publishers 
of the paper is just the lamest apology 
possible to thinking people. 
Cc. s. CHILTON, JR., 
Advertising Manager. 
———_+o-——_———_ 
‘IF HE HAD TO SEND THE 
MONEY BY TELEGRAPH.” 


Tue McCaskey RecistEr Co. 
Alliance, O., April 11, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Answering your circular letter of 
April 8th, will advise that the writer 
is not only a reader of Printers’ Ink, 
but he is a close reader. 

The McCaskey Register Company sub- 
scribes for two copies of Printers’ Ink 
and, of course, there is no occasion for 
the writer to subscribe. If, however, 





The McCaskey Register Company was 
not a subscriber, he would be on’ your 
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When you go gunning for real game, 
not ads, fill your hip pocket 
with 3-in-1 

8-in-One is the one and only prep- 
aration that oils every delicate action 
part, making trigger, lock, ejector 
and magazine work without fault or 
falter. The only preparation that 
cleans barrels inside and out and re- 
moves every last minute particle of 
urnt powder residue. The only 
preparation that prevents rust in any 
weather in any climate. 
Buy the big 8 oz. bottle— 
50 cts.; 3 0z.—25 cts.; 1 oz. 
—10 cts. All stores. 

FREE! Send to-day for 
generous free sample and 
8-in-One dictionary, 
8-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
12 Broadway, New York 











An Advertising Agency 


desires the services of an 
experienced 


General A dvertising 
Agency Manager 


He must be able to ‘produce 
results both in the office 
and outside. A working in- 
terest can be secured by the 
right man or under certain 
conditions an important in- 
terest can be secured. 

DO NOT APPLY UN- 
LESS PREPARED TO 
ACCOMPLISH RE- 
SULTS OR BRING BUSI- 
NESS. 


ADDRESS 
“B. G. C.,” care of Printers’ Ink 





list if he had to send his money by tele- 
gra M 


ph. M. Bry 
Assistant Advertising Manager. 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


Advertisements offered for criticism in this department may be 
addressed direct to Mr. Ethridge at 25 E. 26th Street, New York 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE 














Do you happen to own a good 
dog? Not a long-nose yelper of 
the two-for-a-quarter kind, but a 
real high-brow, a reputable, re- 
spectable part-of-the-family dog? 
Well, yes, even a plain dog? If 
so, you know that every time you 
see a striking picture of a dog 
you are imterested; you stop to 
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by Dr dS Geode Dealers 
ld ists an tin, ls alers 
sverywhere at 50c and $1.00 per box, If your desler 
hasn't them, and won't get them for you, order direct of us. 





No. 1. 


look at it, you want to know what 
the other fellow has to say about 
dogs. That’s what the professor 
calls psychology, the knack of 
finding response in the human 
mind. It is one of the most im- 
portant requirements in commer- 
cial art. It makes a vast differ- 
ence in the success of an adver- 
tisement whether the illustration 
is strong or weak in its appeal to 
the mind. Illustration No. 1 is by 
no means a poor advertisement. 
It presents a fairly attractive ap- 
pearance, and without question 
has a great deal of interest for 


dog owners. The _ headline, 
“Keep Your Dog Well,” is fairly 
prominent, and the head of the 
dog is good. It is only by com- 
parison that this advertisement 
begins to show any shortcomings; 
hence our suggestion No. 2, It 
is fairly evident that the full fig- 
ure of the dog, as shown in No. 
2, and the caption, “Keep Your 





Dog Well,” arranged as it is, 
would be more likely to attract 
attention and impress dog own- 
ers and in that way get more 
value out of the space. 

* * * 


The Remington Arms Company 
see to it that their illustrations 
connect up closely with their 
products, and suggests some spe- 
cial use for their different kinds 
of rifles. The little five-inch sin- 
gle-column advertisement shown 
is excellent. It cannot help hav- 
ing a most alluring appeal for the 
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young fellow whose great aim in 
life is to bring down the elusive 
chipmunk and nail his pelt to the 
barn door. It would be difficult 


for anybody seeing this advertise- 






ft 1s equipped with a solid 









steel, hammerless, sate 
breech—the Remington Idea 
Your eyes ave pertectly 
protected 





It shoots 22 short 22 long 
and 22 long rifle cartridges 
without adjustment 

You canclean the barrel 
from the breech—shove the 
dirt out at the muzzle not 
back tmto the action,—then 
look through the barrel and 
make sure that it 1s clean— 
another Remington feature. 

It 1s up to date and safe 

A new folder for you ex- 
plains why this new Rem- 
ington 22 18 many steps in 
the ledd. 


U. M. C. and Reming- 
ton—the perfect 
shooting combina- 
tion. 

























SAME OWNERSHIP 
SAME MANAGEMENT 
SAME STANDARD OF 

QUALITY 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


Bridgeport. Conn 












ment and wishing for a light, 
handy rifle to avoid the feeling 
that the Remington 22 is just the 
gun he wants. That’s the pur- 
pose of advertising art, to furnish 
a suggestion and at the same time 
create a desire. 
* * * 


There isn’t any particular sug- 
gestion furnished or any ardent 
desire created in the Litholin Col- 
lar advertisement reproduced. 
Just a bunch of collars thrown to- 
gether and photographed au nat- 
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urel doesn’t suggest the desirabil- 
ity of a waterproof collar in pref- 
erence to the plain linen kind that 
goes every Monday, and some oth- 
er days, to the wash. There are 
many better ways of bringing out 
the waterproof idea, and Litholin 





Litholin Waterproofed Linen 
Collars and Cuffs 
always keep their shape. ‘* Others” wilt and fray. 
* Others” need to be washed, but “ LITHOLIN,” 
when soiled, can be wiped white as new with a damp 
cloth. “‘ Others” soon wear out, but four Litholir 
Collars will last you a year. Have the correct 
dull linen finish, and made in all the latest styles, 
—same,as you now wear. All “turn-downs” 
have a slip-easy space for the tie. 
| Collars 25¢. Cuffs SOc. 
Beware of umitations and substitutes 
If not at your dealer's, send, grving styles, 
size, how many, with remittance, and we will 
mail postpaid. Styles Booklet free on request 


THE FIBERLOID CO. 7 Waverly Place, New York! 
STYLE [LitHotiIN|== 
PRTG 
economy } co. UFFS OMFORT™ 
collars are good enough to be rep- 
resented by better and stronger 


pictures than the one reproduced 
here. 








— tO 


Charles E. Jones, formerly of Chi- 
cago and New York, has been added 
to the staff of the MacManus-Kelley 
Company, whose chief offices are now 
at Detroit. Mr. Jones has directed 
the advertising of the National Cash 
Register Company and has also been a 
special representative of the Cosmopoli- 
tan Magazine and advertising manager 
of the President Suspender Company. 





The April dinner of the Detroit Ad 
Craft Club was addressed by Manly 
M. Gillam, of the New York Herald, 
on “What is the Future of Advertis- 
ing?” and George Landis Wilson, pres- 
ident of F. Cortez Wilson & Co., on 
the subject of “A Business View of 
Advertising.” 





The Conroy Piano Company, St. 
Louis, is advertising pianos on the 
mail-order plan, in a number of week- 
lies and farm papers published in the 
territory within a radius of five hun- 
dred miles of St. Louis. Display copy 
of various sizes is being used. H. W. 
Kastor & Sons, same city, are placing 
the advertising. 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Count six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. No advertisement can exceed 
28 lines. Cash must accompany order. 

















ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
¢ CO., Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds piaced in every part of the world 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE Textiie Manufacturer, Charlotte, N.C., 
leading textile publication South. Circula- 
tion increased 60% past year. 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK 20 years the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMOND journal, Write for rates. 





TH producer of results in the Middle West, 
where farmers have big money, is Farm Life 
of Chicago. Address DEPARTMENT P. I. for 
sample copy and rates. 





HE circulation ot the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 


160,000 copies per day 





“LZ EEPING everlasting at it is the secret of 

success.”” ‘Sending an ad. weekly tothe 
Colored Alabamian is the greatest secret of 
success."’ Offices:—Montgomery, Ala., and 
1914 Annin Street, Philadelphia. 








BILLPOSTING 





RED PEEL, official representative, THE 

ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
STATES and CANADA, ‘Times Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates. 





ILLPOSTING, Signs, Posters and Cards 

tacked. Advertising matter distributed in 
every town within a radius of thirty miles of 
Philadelphia. THOS. WELLS, Jr., 837 North 
42nd street, Philadelphia. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





E-FOCUSING FOLKS’ eyes is one of my 

many doings. This consists in readjusting 
their views of advertising, to permit them to see 
beyond the tips of their noses, where there is 
often quite’a wide prospect for them to contem- 
plate. I gladly treat such would-be see mores 
with samples of my work (of course without 
charge), and have been known to win new 
clients by such treatment FRANCIS. I. 
MAULE, 401 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 





ENGRAVING 





PERFEC I’ copper half-tones, 1 col.. $1; larger 
0c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVINGCO, Youngsicwn Ohio. 





ITAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service, 
IMustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING, 











SERS of 2 and 3 and 4 Color Halftones who 

demand high-class work would do well to 
try our Plates which are made by a special 
method, producing superior results in color 
values. GATCHEL & MANNING, Illustrators 
and Engravers in one or more colors, Phila- 
delphia. Send for samples. P. I. Portfolio, 











ENVELOPES 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Envelopes 


PENNY SAVED MAY, 
PENNY + 











g 
By using the NEOSTYLE _ 
{BEALED-YET-OPEN" Eavelope ! 
\ (Patent 532,206) PO ‘ 
AVED 








Send for eamples and prices 
Neostyle Envelope Co., Dept. C., 88-90 Reade St., N.Y. 








HELP WANTED 





N EXCEPTIONAL OPENING for a live 

copy man, capable of taking charge of a 
newspaper copy department. A resourceful, 
versatile man, who can prepare newspaper cam- 
paigns, will find it weil to his advantage to com- 
municate with THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D. C. 








ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Wanted—by high class manufac- 
turing concern—a GENERAL 
PUBLICITY MAN —thoroughly 
capable of getting up HIGH 
GRADE catalogs, booklets, news- 
paper advertising and “house or- 
gan” work—one who _has_ had 
broad experience and proved ability, 
originality and __ resourcefulness 
along these lines. Address in strict 
confidence with full particulars, 
stating salary expectations. Bust- 
NESS Service Company, 309 Broad- 





way. 
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OUNG man for advertising department of 
Yinity paper in eastern city of 70,000. One 
with experience in small city as solicitor and 
adewriter preferred. Opportunity for advance- 
ment. Address, giving experience and refer- 
ences, “D. H. W.,"’ care of Printers’ Ink. 





sees 

RINTERS WANTED —We have good posi- 
Phions open for competent ad. and job composi- 
tors, linotype operators, make-up men, cylinder 
and job pressmen. Free registration and special 
terms offered. Established 1898. No branch 
offices. FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN'S 
EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass. 








INFORMATION ON ILLUSTRATION 





K U ANYTHING YOU WANT TO KNOW. 
AS Millions of old, rare and up-to date 
articles, clippings and records, extending back 
fifty years—added to daily—all topics from all 
sources—classified for quick reference. Con- 
sulted here or loaned to responsible inquirers. 
Hundreds of thousands of pictures also. Expe- 
rienced writers, reporters, illustrators, and ex- 
perts in every line of research and investigation. 
Send us FULL DETAILED PARTICULARS 
as to your requiremeuts. 
SEARCH-LIGHT INFORMATION BUREAU, 

341-7 5th Avenue (Opp. Waldorf), New York. 








MEETINGS 





TT annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Ripans Chemical Company, for the elec- 
tion of Directors and Inspectors of Election, 
will be held in the office of the Ripans Chemical 
Company, 10 Spruce Street, New York, on 
Monday, May 9, 1910, at 12 o'clock noon 
Cuas H. THAYER, President. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





A SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY to place your 
circular in the hands of 539,000 southern 
families September Ist to December 16th. For 
particulars, write at once. CAROLINA DI- 
RECTORY CO., Charlotte, N.C. 





PRINTERS’ 





WANTED 


By a hustling business pro- 
ducing New York outfit, an 
out of town printing es- 
tablishment that can handle 
any size job and beat New 
York prices. Sole agency 
only considered.. G. W. 
CASE, 25 Broad Street, 
New York. 

















PATENTS 





———— PATENTS that PROTECT — 
Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





Any Al magazine wishing an 


AD-SERVICE MAN 


write to ADSER, care P. I., 12 W. 3lst St., N.Y. 





DVERTISING MANAGER, six years with 

present firm, seeks a new connection with a 
manufacturer wishing increased distribution 
and a larger percentage in sales to established 
accounts. References and record on request. 
Address ‘Box 61,"’ care of Printers’ Ink, 





OSITION WANTED. Have had several 

years’ experience as Advertising and Assist- 
atit Sales Manager. Also executive work; cor- 
respondence, etc. Am 34 yearsold, married, and 
can give references as to ability, energy and in- 
tegrity. J. M. KEMPER, 215 E. Monument 
Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 





ANAGER-—A young newspaper man of 15 

years’ experience in all branches, with im- 
portant papers, eight years as general manager, 
who entered another business recently, desires to 
return to newspaper work soon as business man- 
ager, editor or manager, of strong, semi-metro- 
politan paper, preferably in middle west. Fine 
record. Fine references. Would invest if 
mutually agreeable. Address, ‘Box 43,’ Print- 
ers’ Ink, 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on any 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 








PRINTING 





You share with us the economy of our loca- 
tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 
WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N. Y. 











If you want a position 
or want to employ an ad- 
vertising man, try a 
Printers’ InK Classified 
ad. 
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A Roll of Honor 





having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. These statements are 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 


statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 

tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy, 


‘ Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 




















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1909, 
20,628. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 08, 6,551, 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bidg. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1909, 61,088. 
0% This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for Jan., I910, sworn, 18,272. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Rate 1c. per line flat, 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1908, 7,726; average for 1909, 7,729. 


Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1908, 7,729; 1909, 7,739. 


New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1909 (sworn) 17,109 daily 2c. ; Sunday, 18,229, 5c. 
Largest and bes: circulation in New Haven. 


New Haven, Union. Average year, 1909, 
16,647. K Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 





New London, Day, ev'g. Average for 1909, 
6,736. Noother paper sells one quarter as many. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour, Average circulation 
exceeds 3,800. Sworn statement furnished. 


Waterbury, Republican. Average for 1909, 
Daily, 6,661; Sunday, 7,031, 


Waterbury, Herald. Sundays. Average cir- 
culation for 1909, 13,387 net paid. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1909, 36,966 (© ©). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. 14,414 copies each 
issue. E. Katz, Special Agent. N. Y. 


Jacksonville, 7imes-Unton. Average 12 mos. 
ending Dec., 1909, daily and Sunday, 17,403. 
Benjamin Kentnor Co., N. Y. Chi. Sp. A. 


ILLINOIS 


Belvidere, Daily Republican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 


Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined 


Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, a weekly farm 
newspaper. $1 75. Average sworn circulation 
year 1909, 78,496 and all quality. Rate, 35 
cents, flat. 


Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actua 
average for 1908, 4,097; for 1909, 4,825. 
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Chicago Examiner, average 
1909, Sunday 604,615, Daily 
181,224, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 


The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

(@” The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


K WW WW 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1900, daily 
net paid, 139,176; Sunday net paid, 193,831. 
Daily, two cents Sugday, five cents. ‘The 
home newspaper of the Mid West.  Circula- 
tion and advertising books open to all adver- 
tisers. 
fa The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 
its accuracy. 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1909, 6,836. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 19c9, 


20,874. 
Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1908, 4,409, 1909, 5,122. 


INDIANA 


Evansvilie, Yournal-News. 
11,943. E. Katz, S.A., N.Y. 


Average, 1909, 


Notre Dame, 7ke Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
John A. Murray, Rep., 154 Nassau St., N. Y. 

Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daiiy average, 1909, 1,702; weekly, 2,674. 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average March 
1910, 12,013. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1909, 
9,180. ‘All paid in advance." 
Davenport, 7imes. Daily av. Mar.,’10, 46,713 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Dubuque, Zimes-Fournal, morning and eve. 
Daily average, 1909, 12,468; Sunday, 14,602 

Washington, Eve. Journal. Only daily in 
county. 2,009 subscribers. All good people. 


KANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4,670; 1908, 
4,835. E. Katz, Special Agent, N ef : 
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KENTUCKY 


Lexington, Herald. D. av.,'o9, 6,872. Sunday, 
7,802. Week day, 6,697. ‘‘ When you advertise in 
Lexington Herald, you cover Central Kent'cky.” 


Louisville, The 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1909 net paid 45,488. 


MAINE 
Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average, 1,294,488. 


Augusta, Kennebec Fournal, daily average 
1909, 9,168. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1909, daily 


9,923; weekly, 27,763. 


Phillips, Maine Woods and Maine Sportsman, 
weekly. J. W. Brackett Co. Aver. for 1908, 7,977. 


Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1909, 
daily 15,219. Sunday 7elegram, 10,506. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. 
76,976; Sunday, 98,436. 


Daily average for 1909 
No return privilege. 


Baltimore, News, daily. 
Company. Average 1909, 
19:0, 88,896. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


News Publishing 
$3,416. For Mar., 


UA 
io) ANY 
TEED 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (O©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


ty oe te oe ve oe 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1909, 180,278; Gain, 3 981 
Sunday 
1909, 323,069 ; Gain, 3,279 
Advertising ‘lotals: 1909, 7,335,279 lines 
Gain, 1909, 465,579 lines 

2,604,359 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1909, to December 31, 1909. 


dete te oe ve ik 


Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and provesover 200,000copiesm’thly 


Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Rest 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 19¢9, 7,653. 


Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1909 av. 8,888. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. 1907, 
16,522; 1908, 16,396; 1909, 16,639. ‘I'wo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality. 
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Boston Post’s 
GREATEST 


AVERAGE MAR., 1910 
The Sunday Post 
263,344 


Gain of 20,757 Copies 
Per Sunday over Mar., 1909 


The Daily Post 
298,639 


Gain of 42,839 Copies 
Per Day over Mar., 1909 


Salem, Evening News 
for 1909, 18,574 


Actual daily average 


Worcester, Gazette, evening. Average year, 
1909, 16,775; largest evening circulation. 


Worcester, L'Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. 5. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 


Jackson, Patriot, Aver. Mar., 1910, daily 
10,957, Sunday 11,908. Greatest circulation. 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1909, 14,279. Exam. by A.A.A. 

Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1909, 21,826; Jan., Iolo, 21,682 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth, HLvening Herald 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 


Daily average 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly Actual average for year ending 
Dec. 31, 1909, 101,260. 

‘he absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
GUAR is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Western Wisconsin and Northern 
Iowa. Use it to reach this section 

most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1909, 25,587. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. Av. 1909, 64,465. A.A.A. 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 

GUAR 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
AN Average circulation of daily 
TEED Tribune for four months ending 
uy Beteteny’ sae em be r 31, 1909, eer 
Ink Publish- 4VY¢T@g¢ circulation of Sunday 
ng Company 7,ribune for same period, 73,121 





Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (@@). In 1909 w| 20] 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 73,139. In i909 average 
Sunday circulation, 74,396, 
Daily average circulation for 
Mar., 1910, evening only, 
16,778. Average Sunday circu. 
lation for Mar, 1910, 81,492, 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers* 
Ink Publishing Company. It 


goes into more homes than 
oo 
any other paper in its field, 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi and Gulfport, //erald, evening, Daily 
circulation for 1909, 1,109; January, 1910, 1,282 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1909, 16,118. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1909, 
38,832. Smith & Budd Company, Eastern Reps, 


8t. Louis, Vational Druggist(©©),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher Average for 
1909, 9,084. Eastern office, 508 ‘I'ribune Bldg, 

8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1909, 119,083 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,208 for year ending Dec. 31, 1909 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 143,054. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courter. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1909, 9,142 


Jersey City, Jersey Journal. Average for 
1909, 24,196. Last three months 1909, 24,686. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening Times “Ave. 1c—’o7, 20,270; 
‘08, 21,326 ; 2c—'vo, 19,062; 1st 4 yr. "10, 19,691. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1908, 16,930. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1909, 62,905. 


Buffalo, Courter, morn. Average, Sunday, 86,- 
737, daily, 46,284; Anguirer, evening, 26,596. 

Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average for 
1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,033; 1909, 94,307. 

Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. 7he Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1909, 6,636 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 4,931. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1909, 
6,718. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, year ending Dec. 25, 1909, 10,684. 





*s Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1909, 7,666. 
‘i weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
neni. Average for 1909, 25,903 (@@). 

Laslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. Over 226,000 guaranteed. 

The Tea and Coffee Traac Fournal. Average 
circulation for 12 months to January 1, 1910, 
6,641; August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 

The World. Actual average, 1909, Morning, 
960,603. Evening, 399,669. Sunday, 460,965. 

Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1909, 6,013 ; February, 1910, 5,547. 

Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1909, 17,470. 

Schenectady, Star. Av. 11,266 last half 1909. 
Sheffield Special Agency, Tribune Bldg., N Y. 

Syracuse, Lvening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1909, daily 32,468; Sunday, 40,922. 

Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1909, 21,320. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 

Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1909, 2,683. 


Utica, Press, daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1909, 16,117. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte, News. Aver., 1907, 5,393; 1903, 
5,182; 1909, 7,346. Growing some. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks, Normanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 190y, 9,460. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Ol10 Farmer. Leads all farm 
papers in pay .g advertisers, 100,000. 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1909: Daily, 80,938; Sunday, 103,586. 
For Marck, 1 1», 82,761 daily; Sunday, 112,727. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist and Pharmaceu- 
tical Review, 43rd annual volume. Best medium 
for reaching druggists of the Central States. 


Dayton, Journal. Actual average, 
21,217. 


Springfleld, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult'l paper. 'o9, 439,467. 
Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'o9, 16,338; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 
OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1907, 
6,669; for 1908, 6,659. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y 





Oklahoma City, Zhe Oklahoman. 32,738 
copies each issue. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


OREGON 


Portland, 7he Evening 7:legram is in 

its 33d year. Owns exclusive Associated 

Press afternoon franchise. Sworn aver- 

age circulation for December, 29,270. In 

purely local mercantile advertising it printed 
313 more pages in 1909 than in 1908. It printed 
179 more pages of local mercantile advertising 
in 1909 than its nearest local contemporary. Its 
circulation covers Portland and its suburbs like 
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Portland, The Oregonian, (OO) 
March average circulation. Sundays, 
65,204; Daily, 44,002. For over 50 
years the great newspaper of th: 


Pacific Northwest More circulation in Portland 
and Oregon than any other newspaper. Also 
more foreign, more local, and more classified 
advertising. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester, Zimes, ev'g d’y. Average 1909, 7,785. 


N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, Zimes, daily. 21,665 copies 
Ye: issue. A larger guaranteed paid 


circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


circulation in Harrisburg or no pay, 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago, 


Harrisburg, /elegraph. Sworn aver- 
We: Feb., 1910, 16,775. Largest paid 


Average for 


Johnstown, Tribune. 
12 mos., 1909, 12,467. Only evening 
paper in Johnstown. 





In 
Philadelphia 
It’s 

The Bulletin 


Net Daily Average for 
MARCH, 1910 


260,993 


COPIES A DAY 


A copy for nearly. every 
Philadelphia home. 

“THE BULLETIN” circula- 
tion figures are net: all dam- 
aged, unsold, free and returned 
copies have been omitted. 

WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 


Chicago Office, 

J. E. Verree, Heyworth Bldg. 
New York Office, 

Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg. 
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Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Average 1908, 6,617: 1909, 5,622 (OO). 


©0O0000000000000000000000 


Only ome agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded all four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 
( ). he FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
of Honor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation ; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bow! because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the dest agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for guality than quantity. 
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Philadelphia. The Press (©@@) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 

A laloW Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
re ‘. onthe Roll of Honor-—the three 
EE most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for Feb., 1910, 

85,064; the Sunday Press, 163,995. 

Washington, Reporter and Observer, eve. and 

morn. dy. av., '09, 11,543. Feb., '10, 12,294. 

West Chester. Local News, 

daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 

1909, 15,860. In its 36th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 

and vicinity for its field. Devoted 

to home news, hence is a home 

paper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 

York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1909. 

20,015 

RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket Evening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion, 1909, 14,033—sworn. 

Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1909, 21,858 (©). Sunday, 28,125 
(OO). Hvening Bulletin, 46,991 aver- 

age 1909. % 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 

Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1909, 6,287. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Evening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1909, 5,311. March, 191, 5,765. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months, 1909, 
daily (@©) 14,436, Sunday (OO) 
14,959. 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1909, 2,630. 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, and Sun- 
day, average year, 1909: Daily, 48,978; 
Sunday, 70,179. Smith & Budd, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 
Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,554; for =j09, 40,086. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, 1909 average, 9,650. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Average 
for 1909, 6,231. Examined by A. A. A. 
Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1909, 8,773. Largest city and State circulation. 
ined by A jation of Amer. Advertisers, 





Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1909, 3,348. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A A 

St. Albans, Messenger, daily. Average for 
1909, 3,184. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee. Av. 1909,3,756 ; Mar., 1910, 
4,088. Largest circulation. Unly evening paper. 


Thome Be ee. 


{2 New rate card will be issued June rst. 
Orders accepted until May 31st at preseut rates 
Minimum now 7 cents per itch, 
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WASHINGTON 
, Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
UA and the Pacific Northwest, It 
oF py! combines with its Dec. "09, cir. of 
TEED 64,246 daily, 84 362 Sunday, rare 
quality. It isa gold mark Paper 
c . of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. In 1909 Times beat its Near- 
est competitor 2,756,054 lines. 





Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1 dail 
Sunday, 26,156. iii 





Tacoma, News. 
18,829. 


Average for year, 1909, 
WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Mar, 
1910, daily 6,408; semi-weekly, 1,770, , 


Madison, State Yournal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for Jan., 1910, 6,960, 





Milwaukee, Zvening Wisconsin, daily. Average 
for 12 mos, ending Dec. 31, 1909, 87,122 (@@). 
The great Home Paper of Wisconsin. 





Milwaukee, The Af :: waukee 

Journal, (evening daily). Average 

UA in March, 1910, 62,427; gain over 

Ort a) March, 1909, 1,874 daily; average 

TEED for 12 mos., 60,101 daily. Covers 

60% of Milwaukee homes. 

Supreme in classified and dis- 
play advertising. Rate 7 cents flat. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
Dec., 1909, 9,801 Examined by A. A. A. 


Racine, Daily Fournal. Feb., 1910, circula- 
tion, 4,991, Statement filed with A. A. A. 


T WISCONSIN 
A 









GRICOLTORIST 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1909, 60,686. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 

.50 an inch. N. Y. Office. 


$3 , 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual net average 
year, 1909, daily. 5,126; semi-weekly, 4,994 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Average Mar. 
*09, 17,825; Mar., ‘10, 19,511; daily average 
for ‘og, 18,420. H. DeClerque, United States 
Repr., Chicago and New York, 


MANITOBA, CAN, 

Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1909, daily, 40,890; daily Mar., 1910, 
43,658; weekly 1909, 27,060; Mar., 1910, 28,624. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1909, 18,162. Rates 56c. in. 


Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. Jan,,'10, 30,941, 
(Saturday av., 36,000). Farmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 30,000. 





QUEBEC, CAN, 


Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1 
ily 96,024. Pea shied 
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[The Want-Ad Mediums 


This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
hly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume of 

















A 
—— 
COLORADO 

ANT advertisers get dest resuits in Coio- 
Waio Springs Evening 7 elegraph. 1c. a word, 

HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Thavertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

HE Bvening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
Tb C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

HE Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun- 
Tig cxeslation and 176,000 daily circulation 
brings classifed advertisers quick and’ direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand in the West, 
“NEARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,"’ says the Vost-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 

Chicago's “ want ad "’ directory. 


INDIANA 


THe Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


THE Minneapolis Yournal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Mar., 1910, amounted to 256,550 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published were 32,652. 


Eight cents per agate line it 
eo charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
bined, because it gives results. One cent a 





MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING 


Produces results in Indiana’s leading 
“Want Ad” Medium. A circulation of 
75,000 thoroughly covers the city and 
state. Publishes more classified adver- 
tising than any other paper in state. 
Rate One Cent Per Word. 
Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 


The Indianapolis Star 











MAINE 

THE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than ail other Portland 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Tet Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


te te te te tk te 


Tt Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1909, printed a total of 460,465 paid 
Want Ads; a gain of 42,557 over 1908 and 
308,023 more than were printed by any other 
Boston newspaper. 


Wr We ke WK 


MINNESOTA 
CIRCULATI'N ‘THE Tribune is the oldest 
Minneapolis daily. All ad- 
vertising in the daily appears in 
both morning and evening edi- 
cheery tions for the one charge. The 
AN Tribune printed during the 
TEEO year ending 1909, 2,233,819 lines 
of classified advertising. Rates: 
lcent a word, cash with order;— 
by Printers’ or 10 cents a line, where charged 
Tak Pub. Oo, —daily or Sunday. 





word. Minimum, lbc. 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City $ersey Journal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


NEW YORE 
THE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
THe Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 
Ts Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 


OHIO 
THE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Waut 
Medium. lc. per word Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 
Tu Oklahoman, Okla. City,32,738. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
THE Chester, Pa., 7tmes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
HE Aberdeen Daily American—the popular 
Want Ad medium of the Dakotas. 


UTAH 
HE Salt Lake 7ribunme—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 

THE Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capitai 

of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 

HE La Presse; Montreal. Largest daily cir- 

culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
95,024—sworn to.) Carries more Want 


than any newspaper in Montreal. 
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©O) Gold Mark Papers ©9)| 





their circulation.” 








“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merel 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high-cl 


Out of a total of over 23,480 publications in America, 125 
guished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@@). 





y from the stand. 
ass and quality ai 


are distin. 











ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (O@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1909, 
36,966 (OO). 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution (OO). 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 
Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga. The 
Daily Newspaper for Southern Georgia. C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 
ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (OO), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
Grain Dealers Fournal (O©@). Chicago, the 
grain trade’s accepted medium for “‘Want"’ ads. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (Q@®). Actual 
average circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courier-Fournal (O@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 
MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1909, 7,821; weekly, 17,598 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (Q@). 
Boston Evening Transcript (OO), established 
. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 
Worcester L’ Opinion Publique (O©). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 
MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournal (@@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(OO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark" milling journal (Q@). 


NEW YORE cee 

Army and Navy Journal, (@@). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 

Brooklyn Eagle (@©) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn 

Century Magazine (@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. , 

Electric Railway Journal (QO). A consoli- 
dation of ‘Street’ Railway Journal’’ and 
“Electric Railway Review.” Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Engineering News (QO). Established 1874. 
The leading engineering paper in the world. 
Av. circulation over 17,250 weekly. 

Engineering Record (©). | The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 15,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Now as always, 





——_ , 
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The Evening Post (@0). E i 
e - Establish 
The only Gold Mark evening paperin New vor 
The advertiser who will use but one evening 
——- ae binge J will, nine times out of 
wisely in selecting T ing Post," 
> = “nf ing The vening "ost, 


New York Herald (@@). Who i 
America’s leading aaabedare westlane a 
New York Herald first. ssf 

Scientific American (@@) has the | i 

¢ ai 5 
culation of any technical paper in the =a 

The New York Times has a ily ci 

i S @ greater daily 
sale than the combined city sales of the ae 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7ribune ( ), daily and Sunday, 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


’ OREGON 

Better Fruit,(@@)the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the woiid 
monthly, illustrated. 1 per year. Sainpie 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 

The Oregonian, (@@), established 1851. ‘The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 





. PENNSYLVANIA 

The Press ( ) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions, 
February, 1910, sworn net average, Daily 
85,054; Sunday, 163,995. . 


THE PITTSBURG 
) DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring @ prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Journal (Q@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (O@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina, 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk Landmark (@@). 
intluential paper in tidewater. 


Oldest and most 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@©®), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made. 


_ . CANADA 
The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Hvening 
Mail. Circulation 16,537, flat rate. 
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Business Going Out 














The R. A. Foley Agency, of Phila- 
delphia, has made 1,000-line contracts 
with Pennsylvania and New York Week- 
lies for the Union Furniture Co., also 
of Philadelphia. 


Papers in the Middle West are receiv. 
ing 10,000-lines contracts from Nelson 
Chesman, of St. Louis, for the advertis- 
ing of the Buster Brown Hosiery Mills 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The Boston & Maine Ry., through C. 
B. Hunt, New York, is sending out 
orders for fifty-five lines five times. 


The Wyckoff Agency is sending out 
orders for two inches fifty-six times to 
apeeees in the West, for Dr. Leon- 
hardt. 


Two inches sixty-eight times are be- 
ing used in the South by the Evans 
Chemical Company, through the Blaine- 
Thompson Company, of Cincinnati. 


The Staples Advertising Agency, 
Richmond, Va., are sending out twenty- 
eight line copy for Pyle & Co., Peters- 
butg, Va., to Northern and Western 
agricultural publications. 


Sherman & Bryan, Inc., New York, 
have secured the account of Frisbie, 
Coon & Co., collar manufacturers, of 
Troy, N. Y. For the present, this will 
be a newspaper account, and will be 
the second largest one of its kind in 
the country. 


Orders aggregating over_ 7,000 lines 
are being sent out to Pennsylvania 
newspapers by the Oman & Bub Ad- 
vertising Agency, Philadelphia, for the 
Keystone Hotel, of that city. 


The J. Walter Thompson Company is 
making 1,000-line contracts with South- 
western papers tor the advertising of 
Horlick’s Malted Milk. 


James Watson & Co., Dundee, Scot- 
land, is placing orders with Pacific 
Coast papers for fifty-eight lines, twen- 
tose times. The yo! Agency, of 
— Canada, is handling this ac- 
count. 


Jos. Burnett & Co., Boston, Mass., 
are making up a list for the spring 
and summer campaign. Frank Seaman, 
Inc., New York, is placing the orders. 

Orders are going out direct from C. 
I. Hood Company, Lowell, Mass., for 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Pacific Coast pa- 
pers are on the list. 


Mail-order publications are being 
used for the American Suit & Cloak 
Company, and the Imperial Tailoring 
Company, ~ the R. A. Foley Agency, 
of Philadelphia. 


W. W. Sharpe is sending orders for 
seventy lines, fifty-two times, to West- 
ern papers for E. Fougera. 


Western poets are, also receiving 
contracts calling for seventeen lines to 
be inserted 208 times. This is the ac- 
count of Dr. Brown, being handled by 
the M. Volkman Agency. 


The J. Walter Thompson Company, 
New York, is sending orders out gen- 
erally, for Chichester Pills—five lines, 
156 times. 


Endicott, Johnson & Co., Endicott, 
N. Y., through the Geo. L. Dyer Com- 
pany, of New York, are sending out 
t.f. orders for their advertising. g ace 
amounts to two inches, twice a week. 


The Brunswicke-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany is using 1,0V0 lines on the Pacific 
Coast, through Lord & Thomas, of 
Chicago. 

The M. B. Wilson Agency (Mme. 
Yale Preparations) has taken new of- 
fices at 243 West Seventeenth Street, 
New York. 


The Tomer Agency, Boston, Mass., 
has secured from W. S. Quimbey an 
appropriation to advertise Touraine 
Coffee. This is a new account created 
by this agency. Copy will first appear 
in the Boston and suburban papers. 

The MacManus-Kelley Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio, has just closed contracts 
with the American Blower Company, 
Detroit, Mich., the Heany Tungsten 
Comer, of New York, manufacturers 
of the Heany Tungsten electric lamp; 
the Wayne Gas Tank Company, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and the Anglidile Com- 
puting Scale Company. 


—__-+0+-—___ 
BOSTON ITEMS. 


Additional contracts for 1,000 inches 
are being placed by E. J. Goulston, 17 
Milk street, for the Waldberg Brewin 
Company. These contracts are place 
in Rew England newspapers where 
Waldberg Beer is sold. 


The Walter C. Lewis Company is 
handling the advertising of the King 
Dental Company. Five hundred to 
1,000-inch contracts are placed in news- 
papers where this concern operates local 
branches. 
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This agency is also placing a few 
additional contracts for the advertis- 
ing of the Walter M. Lowney Com- 
pany, manufacturer of Lowney’s Cotoa 
and Chocolate. Women’s publications 
and leading magazines are used. 


The P. F. O’Keefe Agency is 
handling an appropriation for the W. 
L. Douglas Shoe Company in weekly 
magazines of national circulation. The 
contracts cover a preliminary campaign 
of ten weeks. 


The Boston office of the J, Walter 
Thompson Company is making up 
lans for next season’s advertising of 
Yexter Bros., manufacturers of paints 
and shingle stains. 


The Bridgeport Wood Finishing 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn., is plac- 
ing 224 line copy in mediums of home 
circulation through the Federal Adver- 
tising Agency of New York. This 
agency is also handling all the adver- 
tising of the Hill Dryer Company, 
. Worcester, Mass. 


The Boston office of the George 
Batten Company is handling the ad- 
vertising of Draper & Maynard, Ply- 
mouth, N. H. The D. & M. Official 
League Baseball is being advertised in 
such mediums as the Saturday Evening 
Post. 


Contracts are being made with a 
select list of magazines for the adver- 
tising of Londonderry Lithia Water, 
Nashau, N. H. Contracts are for 110 
lines 8 times through N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Philadelphia. 


Some additional contracts are being 
placed by the F. P. Shumway Com- 
pany for the advertising of Oliver 
Ames & Sons, Boston. Fifty-six line 
copy of the Ames Shovel is used in a 
list’ of general publications. 


Wood, Putnam & Wood are sending 
out orders to a select list of publica- 
tions on the advertising of the Har- 
vard Divinity School. 


The advertising of Curtis & Spindell, 
Lynn, ass., who make _ high-grade 
elastic stockings, is being held up pend- 
ing the completion of their new cata- 
logue. 


The C. J. Bailey Company has not 
made any plans~ for its 1910 cam- 
paign owing to the high price of rub- 
er. 


The Dr. John Wilbur Daughter Com- 
pany, Westerly, R. I., is placing some 
contracts direct in newspapers where 
its product is sold. 


Some additional Caementium copy is 
being placed in general mediums by the 
J. Walter Thompson Company. 


INK. 


_ The newspaper campaign on X-Zalia 
is being handled by the C. Brewer 
Smith Agency, 85 Devonshire street 
Copy covering the summer months is 
now being prepared, 


—_——_+2»>—___— 


ST. LOUIS-KANSAS CITY 


NOTES, 


_The Whitman Agricultural Company 
St, Louis, manufacturer of hay-baling 
presses, has launched a four months! 
campaign in a large list of agricultural 
publications, Orders and copy for 40 
lines display to start with April issues, 
have been sent out through the St, 
Louis office of H. - Kastor & Sons, 


The General Compressed Air & 
Vacuum Machinery Company, St. Louis, 
has inaugurated a campaign to ad- 
vertise vacuum cleaning machines. One 
hundred-line display copy is being sent 
out to a list of high-grade weeklies to 
start in May. The advertising is being 
placed by H. W. Kastor & Sons, same 
city. 


Chas. L. Johnson, St. Louis, pub- 
lisher of popular sheet music, has be- 
gun a campaign in a large list of small 
dailies and weeklies, advertising mail- 
order sheet music. Orders for one 
hundred lines are going out through 
H. W. Kastor & Sons, same city, to 
papers in the Southwest, 


H. G. Noel, Liggett building, St. 
Louis, advertising farm lands, has 
started a campaign in a list of daily 
newspapers and farm papers published 
in the Central West. Three hundred 
and fifty-four lines display is being 
used in Sunday editions of dailies and 
same space in farm papers. Orders 
are going out through H. W. Kastor & 
Sons, St, Louis. 


The Harris-Goar Company, Kansas 
City, advertising mail-Order razors, is 
sending out eokers to a big list of 
mail-order and farm papers for May. 
Thirty-eight-line display copy is being 
used. The business is placed by the 
F. A. Gray Agency, same city. 


Cal Hirsch & Sons, St. Louis, are 
sending out orders to a list of farm 
papers for April issues, advertising 
farm wagons. Small display copy is 
being used. H. W. Kastor & Sons, 
same city, are placing the advertising. 


Dr. F. Geo. Curts, Kansas City, is 
using a few mail-order and farm papers 
for May. Orders and copy for half- 
pages are going out through the E. H. 
Clarke Agency, Chicago, 

psi etc sla 


The Northern Pacific Railroad has is- 
sued a neat little publication entitled 
“Letters by Prof. Thomas Shaw about 
Minnesota.” Prof. Shaw takes up his 
subject statistically and shows the point 
vantages” of Minnesota from a_ point 
of view of various agricultural pur- 
suits. 
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ADVERTISING EFFICIENCY AND 
HONESTY INSEPARABLE. 


ecent meeting of the Buffalo 
sic, John P. Fallon, advertisin 
for the Adam, Meldrum 
Anderson Company, made the following 
erences to the need for more reli- 
vertising : 
ae ot to it that you do not betray 
this public confidence that your adver- 
tising enjoys. Raise aloft the banner 
of purity in advertising. By your con- 
sistency and success you will draw into 
r ranks the straggler and the back- 
glider. Preach truth and practice truth. 
Guard the sacredness of the printed 
. Bar out exaggeration as you do 
hood. Attack abuses wherever you 
fnd them. Let each day be one of 
concentrated energy, spent in the effort 
of advancing advertising to the highest 
place of meneety as well as of naney, 
and you will find the two inseparable 
and identical.” 


eee 
THE IMITATOR IS EVERYWHERE 


New York, April 15. 
Editor g Printers’ Ink: 

The Fownes Glove phrase is becom- 
ing quite popular, judging from the 
back of an envelope from the Wilkie 
Hardware Comeegy, Fond du Lac, 
Wis. It reads: “If it is a Garland 
that’s all you need know about a stove 
or range.’ J. B. Maverre. 


os 

WILL CIRCULATE 60,000 RE- 
PRINTS FROM “PRINTERS’ 

INK.” 








Cooper ADVERTISING Co. 
San Francisco, April 16, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: : 

The writer is sending you this in- 
formation, knowing it will be pleasure- 
able for you to receive same. 

We beg to state that this office is 
today distributing to the grocers and 
jobbers throughout the United States, 
60,000 of the reprints from Printers’ 
Ivx, on the Hunt Bros. article, as per 
proof enclosed. We are advising you 
of this fact, believing that our recog- 
nition of this splendid article, in con- 
nection with tbe campai will be 
appreciated by you, especially that we 
have reproduced your pages, and are 
fiving this article from Printers’ Inx 
this large distribution among the big 
jobbers of the United States. 

Very truly yours, 
Coorer ApvertIsInG Co. 
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For twenty dollars 
cash we will insert a 



















920.00 












Four Line 








Advertisement 


one week in the entire 


Atlantic CoastLists 
of 


1,300 Local Weeklies 






























Close to a million 
country families 
reached—8o per cent 
of these papers are 
only ones in their re- 
spective towns or are 
county seat papers. 

























The Memphis Commercial Appeal 
ele gage a great newspaper feat in 
andling the Cooper case. It received 
by wire, and reprinted completely both 
the judicial opinions, the opinions them- 
selves running over 65,000 words; this 
in connection with the Associated Press 
report and the Hearst News report. To 
get both opinions in full it was nec- 
essary to use as high as eight wires 
between Nashville and Memphis on the 
Western Union, and five wires on the 
Postal. This is one of the perform- 
ances which make the Commercial Ap- 











peal a great newspaper. 












Atlantic CoastLists 
134 Leonard St. 
New York 
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Here is a big organization of practicai printers 
whose one object is to eliminate your printing trou- 
bles. 


Our compositors are men who know how to handle 
type to secure the most attractive and forceful ef- 
fects. Result: When you get your proofs you find 
them O. K. for composition. 


Our make-up men are skilled in the production of 
effective page arrangements. Result: When you get 
your page proofs they’re O. K. 


Our pressmen understand to perfection the manipu- 
lation of type and delicate plates to secure the best 
possible appearance. Result: When you get your 
press-proofs they’re O. K. 


In short, from the time your copy is turned over to 
us it has the close attention of experts at every stage 
of its progress.. Result: When the finished product 
reaches your hands. it’s O. K. in every detail. 


Let us reduce your printing bothers to a minimum 
and at the same time raise the standard of your 
printed matter. 


Our prices are right, too. Ask us for figures on 
your next job. 
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THE CHARLES 
FRANCIS PRESS 


30 WEST 13th STREET, NEW YORK 
ke a | omeee | | seme | a] 
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The Chicago 
Examiner 


Net Paid Circulation 


Daily, 181,224 
Sunday, 604,615 








The largest morning and Sunday news- 
paper west of New York. 

The only morning newspaper in America 
with 85% of its circulation in its own city. 
155,000 copies are sold daily in Chicago and 
suburbs. This exceeds the local circulation of 
any two other Chicago morning papers com- 
bined. 

The Examiner is the only metropolitan 
morning newspaper in America with 60% of 
its circulation delivered by carrier into the 
homes every morning. 

The Sunday Examiner se//s more copies 
than ‘all the other Chicago Sunday papers 
combined print. 

These are the reasons why the Examiner 
pays advertisers better than any of its con- 
temporaries. 


Eastern Office: Madison Square Building 
NEW YORK 





















